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HAPAX LEGOMENA IN PLATO. 


The statistical method which now is so well rooted in 
philology made its first appearance fifty years ago. In 1881 
Dittenberger* published an article on the use of pv in Plato. 
He assembled the occurrences and tried to group the dialogues 
accordingly. In 1886 Schanz? published the use of six adverbs 
and divided the dialogues into three groups according to these. 
Although the results were not altogether satisfactory these 
scholars had called attention to a new method. The method 
seemed to be correct, but the occurrences were too few for the 
superstructure which they attempted to erect upon them. Many 
- statistical works have since followed these.* 

In the winter of 1886 Professor B. L. Gildersleeve suggested 
that I take for a doctor’s dissertation the hapax legomena* of 
Plato and show by means of them how the style and vocabulary 
varies from dialogue to dialogue. Accordingly I started to 
collect the hapax legomena from Ast, Lexicon Platonicum. In 
each case I took down from the lexica of Liddell and Scott, 
Pape and, occasionally, from the Thesaurus enough references 
to show the use and the history of the words. As I went along 
I noted peculiarities that I thought would be of interest in the 
final make-up. I marked 1, words that occurred once in Plato 
and in no other writer as instances where Plato attempted to 
introduce new words and failed to make them pass. I marked 


1 Dittenberger, Hermes XVI, 321 ff. 

?Schanz, Hermes XXI, 439 ff. 

5H. g., C. Ritter, Untersuchungen iiber Platon, 1887; W. Lutoslawski, 
Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, 1896. 

*T have transliterated the Greek, as there is no convenient term in 
English for once-used words. 
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2, words occurring in Plato for the first time and taken up by 
later writers as instances where Plato either coined or picked 
up words from the vernacular and passed them on. I marked 
3, words that seemed to be poetic. In cases of doubt I would 
look to the Orators or Aristophanes except in lyric passages. 
I marked 4, Doric and 5, Ionic words and 6, words cited from 
the poets. When I had finished the collection, I found I had 
fairly large numbers under 1, 2, 3 and 6. The dialectic ‘words 
were so few that I did not take them into account. The cited 
words I also discarded as they do not belong to Plato. They 
number about 230. For a time I retained those that appear 
in the solid text, but in the end I omitted all the words that 
are attributed by Plato to others. 

For this study I selected 26 dialogues now generally accepted. 
To a list of 23 dialogues conceded to be genuine I added the 
Menexenus, Ion, and Parmenides, partly from a feeling that 
they were genuine and partly from a desire to see how they 
would compare with the others. Of these the Menexenus stands 
well, the Ion lower and the Parmenides falls to the bottom of 
the list. This last-mentioned fact, however, is not enough to 
exclude the Parmenides from Platonic authorship, but it enables 
us to say that, if it does not come from the hand of Plato, it 
is no wonder that the author could not more exactly gauge the 
range of his vocabulary. It is a mere matter of careful attention 
to observe the more palpable peculiarities of an author, but the 
perception of the more minute characteristics requires the closest 
study. One dialogue will in any case have to stand at the bottom 
and perhaps the Parmenides may be able to give a better ac- 
count of itself there than any other. I had to select a list of 
accepted dialogues before I started; for a later chenge would 
oblige me to do the work over again. 

I began with the intention of taking down words that occurred 
only once in the 26 dialogues under consideration. To deviate 
from this rule seemed to change the nature of the work. But 
as I went on I encountered practical difficulties that slightly 
modified the plan. Occasionally a word occurred two or more 
times within a small space and nowhere else in the 26 dialogues. 
If the distance was not great and there was a close connection, 
I thought I might look upon the word as a hapax legomenon. 
In Laws 834C éBeros and éBedov occur within four words of 
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each other. In Theaetetus 201 D we have émwrnrd and ox émornrd 
in one line, in affirmative and negative statements. In Cratylus 
422 A ods comes twice in one line. Sometimes there is a break 
or anacolouthon in the sentence and a word occurs twice for 
clearness or emphasis, as in Politicus 282 E where vjpa comes 
a second time. In Cratylus 399 C dva6pei and émwre, both hapax 
legomena, appear twice in one sentence. In Cratylus 393 A dvag 
and éxrwp both appear in two successive sentences. In Symposium 
174 BC dxAyros occurs four times and alludes to a similar situa- 
tion in Iliad 2, 408. In Euthydemus 276 C drooroparifey occurs 
twice and in 277 A four times. Parm. 149 A-D ays occurs 
thirteen times. At times a word appears in two successive 
sentences; the first makes a statement and the second gives 
the reason. In Rep. 429 E Sevaorows comes in a general state- 
ment and again in the application in 430 A. . So Bdracdypia in 
Laws 800C; jAwedns in Rep. 508A and 509A; dyxos in 
Cratylus 420 E; ¢robeduoves in Rep. 475D and in 476B; 
éyeptixdv in Rep. 523 E and 524 D. In Cratylus 417 E Hermo- 
genes is so amused with the picturesque BovAarrepovv, the 
fanciful etymology of BAaBepev, that he repeats it with evident 
enjoyment in 418 A. The repetition of oroyov in Rep. 615 D 
and E seems to be for effect. Sometimes a word or two occur 
in the discussion and reappear in the conclusion like a quod 
erat demonstrandum to clinch the argument, as in Sophistes 
238 C we have ddiavonrov and adbeyxrov and in 241 A they reap- 
pear in the reverse order. So doyodov in Laws 831 C and 832 A. 
The recurrence often comes from the need of using the word a 
second time, as doxyrat Rep. 404 A and jAaxary Rep. 616 C and 
E. The recurrence is natural and Plato does not hesitate to 
use a word a second time. 

In most cases the recurrence comes within a page; in a few 
cases it comes within three pages, which I have made the limit, 
except in a handful of words where the repetition was obvious; 
in these cases I made the limit seven pages. The only require- 
ment seems to be that the play on the words be apparent. It 
is a means of enlivening the discourse. 

It required about a year, including the summer vacation, to 
gather the hapax legomena and study them, and two or three 
months more to prepare the tables. I worked in the old 
Classical Library where I had ready access to texts and books 
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of reference. One day, when I was about half-way through the 
lexicon, Professor Gildersleeve came to talk about the work. 
Among other things he said he had looked up the amount of 
space the prepositions occupied in the general lexicon. He had 
found that the compounds under zpés and ovv were so numerous 
and so easily made that they were in the end likely to vitiate 
my tables. It was safest, he thought, to leave them out. I 
might for the sake of completeness list them with the hapax 
legomena, but omit them from the tables with a note to that 
effect. So I entered them in brackets and left them out of the 
tables. Many years after the work had been accepted, when I 
was studying the nature of the hapax legomena and counted the 
compounds, I discovered that eight prepositions outnumbered 
mpos and a few came within sight of ovv. In view of this I 
changed my plan, treated all the prepositions alike and im- 
proved my tables. I mention this to show how difficult, if 
not impossible, it is beforehand to know what the outcome will 
be in a work of this kind. Apparently I had thousands of 
words divided in a haphazard way among 26 dialogues. The 
collection was so bulky and consisted of such a jumble of incon- 
gruous words that I could not guess the outcome. I was so 
swamped with the mass and so busy with each word as it came 
up that I could not keep track of their origin: I could not see 
the forest for the trees. Of course, I observed that large num- 
bers came from the Laws and the Republic, but that I expected 
from the size of these works. 

When I had finished the collection of the hapax legomena, I 
summed up the results. 1. The words used once in Plato and 
in no other writer amount to about 500. We should suppose 
them to be strange and outlandish, and so they no doubt ap- 
peared to literary critics like Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but 
we usually read on without much concern. Their formation is 
so plain that the meaning is apparent. To show the nature of 
these words I shall analyse those which occur in three or four 
dialogues. Of the 60 words found in the Politicus 45 are 
compounds. There is 1 compound with a-privative, 13 with 
prepositions, 31 compounds of two words, 7 unexpected adjec- 


tives in like vyorixds, orextixds and otpertixds, 2 in -ea, 
2 in -rys, 2 in -pa, 1 in -wdys and 1 an adverb. 
The Sophistes runs about in the same way. Of 47 words of 
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this kind, 1 is a compound with a-privative, 5 are compounds 
with prepositions, 27 are compounds of two words, 11 unex- 
pected adjectives in -1«és, 1 masculine in -rys and 1 feminine 
in -rys and 1 in -ous. 

The Phaedrus has 22 words of this kind. Of these 6 are 
compounds with prepositions, 14 are compounds of two words, 
1 a word in -o.s and 1 adverb. 

The prominence of the Cratylus is more puzzling. Socrates, 
claiming that there is a natural propriety in names, takes words 
in every-day use and with a touch of humor compares them 
with newly-coined words made to explain the existing form. 
So debenp is coined to show the meaning of aifyp; davactpwrh 
gives the first form of dorpar7, BovAarrepowv is the origin of 
BAaBepov. In the same way he compares éprvovwv and repzvov, 
€apos and and Nearly one-half of these words 
are coined. We find a few dialect forms like éooia and petys. 
The number is swelled by unusual forms like ebcAnpwv, éumodiLo- 
péevws and lumbering adverbs in -ixés. When these words are 
subtracted, the dialogue falls below the average. 


TABLE I. 


PLATONIC HapaAx LEGOMENA NOT FOUND IN ANY OTHER 
WRITER. 


Number Ratio Number Ratio 


Politicus . . 1.10 Meno 0.17 
Sophistes . . 0.91 Gorgias 0.15 
Cratylus . . 0.73 Symposium 0.136 
Cries... 0.61  Phaedo. 0.13 
Timaeus . . 0.49  Philebus 0.125 
Phaedrus . . 0.46 Lysis . 0.10 
Laws .. . 0.42  Laches . ‘ 0.09 
EKuthydemus . 0.36 Hippias Minor. 0.075 
Theaetetus. . 0.32 Euthyphro. 0.07 
Republic . . 0.23  Parmenides 0.07 
Charmides. . 0.21 $Menexenus 0.06 
.. =. 0.17  Protagoras 0.05 
0.17 Apology 0.04 
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Words that occur in but one author seem to have been picked 
up or formed by the author for some special purpose and then 
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for some reason to have failed to get into the current language. 
A few of them are ordinary words that simply did not happen 
to be used a second time. Many of them are a part of the 
common speech and did not find their way into literary prose. 
Some belong to the coinage of the writer and show that he is 
searching for new words and expressions. A high ratio of these 
words indicates the abnormal character of the dialogue in ques- 
tion. Naturally, such dialogues belong to a later period when 
the writer had established a name for himself. 


TABLE II. 
Hapax LEGOMENA THAT RECUR IN SUBSEQUENT WRITERS. 
Number Ratio Number Ratio 
Timaeus . . 94 1.25 Laches. .. 6 0.26 
Phaedrus . . 47 0.90 Menexenus . A 0.26 


Politicus . . 42 0.77 Gorgias . . 20 0.25 
Theaetetus. . 47 Tem. « « » 0.25 
Sophistes . . 27 0.51 Euthydemus . 9 0.25 
Laws . . .159 0.50 Protagoras 13 
Republic . . 130 0.48 Philebus . . 10 0.18 
Cratylus . . 27 0.47 Meno... 5 0.17 
Phaedo. . . 27 0.44 Apology . + 0.16 
Crities. . . 6 0.41 Euthyphro. 2 0.14 
Symposium . 21 0.41 Parmenides . 4 0.10 
Charmides. . 9 0.38  Crito 0.09 
Lysis . . . 6 0.30  Hippias Minor —— 


Table II indicates the popularity of the dialogues from 
Aristotle on. This table contains the words that come once in 
Plato and appear again in later writers. In the lexica that I 
made use of, these words do not appear earlier than Plato. 
Some of these words no doubt belonged to the speech of the 
people and were first adopted by Plato; others may have come 
from works no longer extant, but whether they were ennobled 
or adopted by Plato, he at any rate gave them a prestige in 
the eyes of later writers. Writers who would be slow to adopt 
strange words would feel less uneasy when they came under 
the great name of Plato. These words may have come into 
literature in many ways, but it is to be presumed that those 
who use the philosophical language of Plato and words found 
nowhere else were acquainted with the dialogues in which they 


occur. 
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The Timaeus, Phaedrus and Theaetetus are known to have 
been popular in the period referred to, so there is no question 
about the correctness of the table so far. The Critias is more 
doubtful, but its short compass, its novel interest and its close 
connection with the Timaeus would probably give it a similar 
popularity. 

The fact that a great number of technical words from the 
Politicus recur in late writers does not prove that those who 
use them have read this dialogue. They are regular formations 
and were in all likelihood known to all who were acquainted 
with the trade to which they belong. Thus Galen had not 
necessarily read the dialogue, because he uses dxeorixds, nor does 
it follow that Aristotle read it because he uses mAnrixds. These 
considerations and its close alliance with the Republic will 
account for its high position. 

The Cratylus appears to stand higher than its philosophical 
interest warrants. Many words used in later writers belong to 
those which Plato either coined or adopted and Aristotle passed 
on, but which failed to get a firm hold on the language. They 
occur sporadically in late writers like Herodian. But if we 
recollect that aside from its lively humor and irony this. attempt 
to arrive at a theory of language may have appeared important 
at a time when neither Bopp nor Pott had seen the day, we can 
reconcile ourselves to what the figures seem to convey. 

The popularity of the Phaedo was no doubt very great and 
we should look for it among the highest, but the range of its 
vocabulary is ordinary and its attitude is too serious for poetic 
flights. However widely it may have been read and however 
great an impression it may have made, its vocabulary was 
largely that of the current language and could leave no clearly 
marked traces on subsequent writers. 

These remarks more or less modified will explain the positions 
of most of the other dialogues. But how can we account for 
the great popularity of the Parmenides and the low rank it 
occupies in this table? Philosophers no doubt will object to 
the small esteem it receives in this list. For some reason the 
Parmenides had so few hapax legomena that even if all the 
occurrences belonged to this column, they would not have indi- 
cated the popularity that this dialogue enjoyed in that period. 
The reason is evident. Its vocabulary is so small and ordinary 
that it could leave no marks on the current language. 


|| 
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TABLE III. 
Hapax LEGOMENA THAT ARE PoEtic Worps. 
Number Ratio Number Ratio 
Cratylus . . 382 0.54 Hippias Minor. 1 0.07 
Orities. . « & 0.34 Euthyphro. 0.07 
Timaeus . . 20 0.26 Politicus 4 0.07 
Phaedrus . . 11 0.21 Protagoras 0.07 
Symposium . 11 0.21 Theaetetus 5 0.07 
Lysis . . . 4 0.20  Phaedo + 0.06 
0.17  Euthydemus 2 0.05 
Republic . . 45 0.1% Gorgias 4 0.05 
Laws .. . 44 0.14  Charmides . 1 0.04 
Menexenus 2 0.13 Crito 
Philebus 0.12  Laches 
Sophistes 6 0.11 Meno 
Apology 2 0.08 Parmenides 
217 


We shall now turn to the poetic element as indicated in the 
foregoing table. We are a little surprised to find the Cratylus 
at the top of the list. Although it is in many ways a delightful 
dialogue, rich in humor und irony, it does not strike the reader 
as being especially poetic. From a general impression of the 
dialogues, we should select the Phaedrus and the Symposium 
as the most poetic. The poetry in these dialogues is woven 
into the narrative tos them a poetic texture, while in the 
Cratylus the poetic we. _ serve only to explain the etymologies 
of words in common use. Thus he connects ayrns with ap, 
aiodeiv and dAiZew with aduws, dpreyns with Artemis, dreipys, 
and arpeoros with Atreus, with Pallas, ivetpev 
with jpépa, with avabpet & With avOpwros, 
etc. When we subtract the words used for this purpose, the 
dialogue falls below the average. The Timaeus and the Critias 
belong to a late period when poetic words began to creep into 
prose. The Laws belongs to the same period and shows the 
same influence, but it is a long dialogue where the average 
naturally falls. The Politicus, Sophistes and Parmenides are 
the opposite of poetic. The broad humor and the farcical 
character of the Kuthydemus allow no other poetry than that 
of parody. The Socratic dialogues are plain and simple and 
avoid as a rule the use of poetic words. 

I shall now take up the main table. This is the most impor- 
tant one, because it includes all the hapax legomena in Plato 
and the other tables depend upon it. I give in order the names 


Com- 
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of the dialogues, the number of pages that each contains ac- 
cording to the text of Stephanus, the number of occurrences, 
the ratios of occurrences to the pages and several columns of 
compounds. 

According to the ratios of the hapax legomena the dialogues 
fall into three groups. I begin with the lowest group. It has 
the largest number of dialogues and the smallest number of 
pages. It contains twelve dialogues and 380 pages and takes 
in all the Socratic dialogues, which have the lowest ratios of 
hapax legomena. Most of these dialogues are short. Their 
ratios ® begin with 0.81 and run up to 1.40; they end with the 
Gorgias and Protagoras as being the most advanced. Then we 
have a break of 0.83 before we reach the second group. In the 
middle of this break stands the Menexenus, as if it did not 
belong to either group and stood aloof from both. It is unique 
among the works of Plato, being a funeral oration composed 
in sportive imitation of other performances of that kind. 

The second group consists of eight dialogues and contains 615 
pages and includes the most solid products of Plato’s genius. 
They are all different in kind and combine to produce the con- 
ception we have of their author. In these dialogues Plato is at 
his best in poise, spirit and variety. The ratios run from 2.23 
to 2.79. 

The third group has five dialogues and contains 513 pages. 
The ratios mount faster in this group; they rise as much as in 
both the others together. These dialogues go beyond the ordi- 
nary and are what a Greek might consider extreme. They are 
novel, bold and comprehensive. 

In the first group the vocabulary is small and the style is 
simple. Although Plato was always a skilful writer, we notice 
a steady advance from the first to the last. At his best, as in 
_the Protagoras, he is light and graceful. In logic he confines 
himself to the Socratic abstracts. 

In the second group the vocabulary is larger and the style 
weightier; it is perfect in poise, grace and pathos. The Pla- 
tonic ideas make their appearance in this group. 

In the third group the vocabulary becomes abundant and the 
style heavier, stressing the vocabulary and enlarging the period. 

The Republic stands in the middle of the second group at 


5 See p. 221. 
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equal distances from the top and the bottom and is the mean 
between the extremes. Taking the Republic as the measure we 
can grade the other dialogues as surpassing or falling short of 
this standard. The excess in the Symposium results mainly 
from the poetry of Agathon, the extravagance of Aristophanes 
and the noisy entry of Alcibiades. The rise in the Cratylus is 
due to obsolete and poetic words used in etymologies. The long 
lists of trades and occupations swells the vocabulary of the 
Politicus as do the poetic and rhetorical words in the Phaedrus. 
The Critias and the Timaeus owe their high ratios to the fact 
that they deal with novel and unusual subjects and require a 
corresponding vocabulary; the one describes the primeval state 
of Atlantis and the other the creation of the world. The sober 
and serious tone of the Phaedo keeps it within the range of 
ordinary speech. The broad and farcical character of the 
Euthydemus limits it to a lower range. 

The Socratic dialogues fall below the average, because they 
have a small vocabulary and use the plain and simple style. 
They avoid the use of poetic words and compounds and seek 
the words in common use. . 

I had now found what I set out to discover—the relative 
position of the dialogues in regard to style and vocabulary. I 
had shown that the dialogues fall into three groups and that 
they rise gradually in hapax legomena from the first to the last.® 

In studying the dialogues I brushed up against another ques- 
tion that did not come within the scope of my dissertation. 
Was the order that I had found the chronological order of the 
dialogues as Plato composed them? Most of the dialogues came 
in the order in which I expected to find them and agreed with 
the order established by a consensus of opinion among the stu- 
dents of Plato over a long period of time. But the list showed 
four or five serious deviations that I was not prepared to solve. 
Aristotle says the Laws was Plato’s last work and consequently 
it should come at the top of the list. Instead I found it the 
fifth from the top. At that time scholars held the view that 
the Phaedrus* was an early dialogue. Usener® and Wilamowiiz 


* An unpublished manuscript study by the author, 1887, in the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

7 Diogenes Laertius, III 1, 25. Léon Parmentier, La chronologie des 
dialogues de Platon, Brussels, 1913. 

® Rheinisches Museum XXXV, 1880, p. 131. 
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put it in 402 and Immisch in 403. The Lysis was regularly 


classed as a Socratic dialogue, but my list had it in the second - 


group by the side of the Republic. This was discouraging, but 
to cap the climax I found the Philebus and the Parmenides 
among the Socratic dialogues. Here I had met unforseen 
obstacles that required careful consideration. I decided to keep 
them in mind and to continue the work when I could find the 
necessary time. It meant to study the dialogues and to analyse 
and classify the hapax legomena. 

I had before me thousands of words that I did not know how 
to organise. It was a big task and bigger, because I did not 
know how to go about it. No one had ever studied the hapax 
legomena in any author and I had no method or suggestion to 
follow.® I revised the work and tried to find some clue by which 
to study them. If I tried to classify the words according to 
their meanings I obtained small classes and did not succeed in 
breaking up the great mass. I studied the derivative endings 
and obtained small groups of derivatives, but the great bulk 
of the hapax legomena remained intact. Since I found no 
solution in studying the endings, I turned to the prefixes. Now 
the tide turned. First, I came upon a long list of compounds 
with a-privative. Then I found prepositional compounds with 
dudi, avd, avri, amo, dua and more compounds with dvo- and 
compounds of two words other than prepositions. I had evi- 
dently hit the trail and the going was good. I went on to the 
end of the alphabet. I found in all 2322 compounds. There 
were 1333 compounds with prepositions, 737 compounds of two 


TABLE V. 
PREPOSITIONAL HAPAX LEGOMENA. 
dpi 6 75 aept 5% 
ava 87 "9 
avti 60 eri =151 mpos 
aro 106 KaTa 94 ovv 180 
a 107 pera 28 21 
eis 1? mapa 67 52 


®In 1920 I suggested to a student at the University of Chicago that 
he take up the Hapax Legomena of Shakespeare. He has collected the 
data and is working them up. 
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words, 211 compounds with a-privative, 40 with 8vo- and 1 
with vy-. There were 1318 words without prefixes. These belong 
to all the parts of speech, but yielded to no other classification. 

The prepositional compounds belong under 18 prepositions. 
The most frequent are o’v and éri. Four exceed 100, ovv, éxi, 
Sé and dd. The other prepositional compounds in Plato show 
perhaps the same ratio. 

Listing the words according to the first part of the composi- 
tion some of the compounds escape us. Thus besides the 737 
compounds of two words the list contains a score of compounds 
of two words preceded by a preposition like émwopoleré and 
mpocoxodouo. These I have counted in each case under the 
preposition that is used, although I might, perhaps, have classed 
them as compounds of two words. Nearly all of them come from 
the dialogues of the last group and further emphasize the growth 
of such compounds in this period. 

For the same reason 28 prepositional compounds come under 
a-privative and 10 under d8vc-. 

Taking up again after many years the study of the order of 
the dialogues, I was delighted to find that my list corresponded 
more closely than before to the order accepted by the students 
of Plato. For, strange to say, during the time that had elapsed 
since 1887, one dialogue seemed: to be only an apparent excep- 
tion, two had come over to my side and two belonged to a 
floating and uncertain class, that had not yet found a sure 
haven. I shall now take up these dialogues. 

The Laws was Plato’s last work and should stand at the top 
of the list, if it follows the chronological order. It deviates 
from that rule for the following reasons. 1) The Laws already 
has the largest number of hapax legomena, 892, or 260 more 
words than the Republic, which is the next largest work. It is 
a question if it could carry any more. As a work grows in 
length the ratio of hapax legomena naturally falls off. In 15 
pages the Critias has 90 hapax legomena, or a ratio of 6.10, 
but if it were twenty-one times longer and had 317 pages like 
the Laws, it would probably drop to the neighborhood of the 
Laws. In 75 pages the Timaeus has 353 hapax legomena, or a 
ratio of 4.70, but if it were four times as long it would no doubt 
fall considerably. Much of the high ratio of the Timaeus and 
the Critias is due to the novel and unusual subjects with which 
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they deal; the one discusses the creation of the world and the 
other the primeval state of Atlantis. So we should look for a 
lower ratio in the Laws than in exceptional works like the 
Timaeus and Critias. 

2) Plato left at his death the Laws in an incomplete state 
and Philip of Opus added the finishing touches and published 
the work. How much it would have gained if Plato himself 
had prepared it for publication, we shall never know. 

3) Plato wrote the Laws when he was an old man and natur- 
ally shows a decline in his powers. While he wrote his other 
works on a rising scale, he wrote the Laws on a falling scale 
after he had passed the climax. The ratios vary in different 
parts of the Laws. Five of the twelve books have fairly high 
ratios. The eighth book where Plato is “young again” has 
the same ratio as the Phaedrus 4.01. 

4) Plato may have worked on the Laws for many years. 
Although he finished it last, he did not necessarily start it last. 
He seems to have kept adding to it from time to time and used 
it as a storehouse for his ripest thoughts. He may have had it 
in mind and worked at it for ten or twenty years. With these 
facts in mind it is perhaps reasonable to say that the Laws 
stand as high as one could expect for a work of that length. 

When I saw in the first table prepared in 1887 the Phaedrus 
in the top group, I felt disheartened ; for all scholars then con- 
sidered it an early dialogue. It looked like a severe blow to the 
statistical method. Since that time, however, scholars have 
changed their minds and the dialogue has moved up till it now 
occupies about the place it holds in my table.*° 

The Lysis used to be classed with the Socratic dialogues. 
In this list it stands in the second group near the Republic 
and Symposium. It is now the vogue to place it near the 
Symposium."* 

This study has demonstrated two things, 1) that the con- 
sensus of opinion of scholars who have studied the Platonic 


1° Léon Parmentier, La chronologie des dialogues de Platon, Brussels, 
1913. E. Zeller was one of the last to defend the early composition of 
the Phaedrus, Philosophie der Griechen IT, 1‘, pp. 536 ff. 

110, V. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, Leben und Werke, 1920, 
Vol. II, p. 68: Es ist dann Mode geworden den Lysis zum Symposium 
zu stellen, nicht ohne die gréssten Missgriffe. 
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dialogues is sound, and 2) that the statistical method is equally 
sound when it is worked on a large scale. 

Another problem bothered me for a time. What part of 
Plato’s entire vocabulary do the hapax legomena form? I had 
seen guesses and estimates, but no actual count, and I had no 
way of knowing beforehand which one was nearest to the true 
figure. If I knew the ratio between the two, I could better 
evaluate my collection of hapax legomena. I had long had in 
mind to count the entries in Ast and had hit upon a plan that 
seemed to be accurate and removed much of the drudgery, but 
nevertheless the task looked appalling. At last when a man who 
had read Greek adapted the plan to the use of the adding- 
machine and offered his services, we started. The work pro- 
gressed rapidly and to our surprise we finished in three sessions 
of two hours each. In this operation I omitted the cited words 
as not belonging to Plato—there are about 230. 

According to this count the total number is 10,020, including 
those in the addenda and omitting the cited words. As one can 
see, there may be a slight discrepancy. The total includes all 
the words in all the dialogues, genuine and spurious, while the 
hapax legomena came from the 26 dialogues selected for this 
work. The nearest estimate is that of T. Micinski, who counted 
20 pages in 25 different places in Ast and found an average of 
100 words. In the 19%4 pages of the lexicon he would have a 
total of 9870 less the cited words which he seems to have 
included.*® 

The ratio of hapax legomena to the entire vocabulary of Plato 
is 0.3629, well over one-third. The number is large enough to 
be representative and is perhaps more representative, because 
the words have all been selected under identical conditions. 

In applying the statistical method the great problem is to use 
tests that really prove what they set out to do. This is par- 
ticularly true of Plato, who constantly eludes us by his endless 
variety. The particles and the interrogative forms,*™ for example, 
are so noticeable that a writer can easily change them at will 


12T avail myself of this occasion to express my appreciation of the 
aid given by my son, Professor Paul R. Fossum, of Carleton College, 
in this matter as well as during the last stages of this work. 

18 W, Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, p. 69. 

18a Cf. C, Ritter, op. cit. 
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from time to time and put us off the track. The object of the 
linguistic tests in Plato should be to get behind the conscious- 
ness of the author and to take him off his guard. This I think 
is the case with the hapax legomena. It is obvious that Plato 
could not in all his works have singled out a dozen, much less 
three or four thousand. 

I would interpret the figures in the following way.’* It is not 
likely that Plato wrote any dialogue before he was thirty years 
old. I put the Parmenides about 397, the Meno 395, and the 
Menexenus in 387%. All the Socratic dialogues come in the first 
decade. After a break, the dialogues of the second group follow 
each other in rapid succession as far as the Republic; then the 
pace slackens in the Symposium and the Cratylus. The dia- 
logues of the last group come at long intervals and the Laws 
overlaps them. The dates in Plato are uncertain. The Phae- 
drus comes after 380 and the Symposium after 385. The 
references in the dialogues agree with this order. The Philebus 
refers to the Parmenides, the Phaedo to Meno, the Republic to 
Philebus; the Theaetetus and the Sophistes to the Parmenides. 
The Theatetus, Sophistes and Politicus follow each other as 
do the Republic, Timaeus and Critias. 

In the Socratic dialogues Plato presents the Socratic method. 
In most of them he tries to define some virtue. In two of them 
he deals with the instruments of thought in the form of one 
and many and connects with the old philosophers.*** In the 
Parmenides he deals with one and many as they appear in the 
abstract ideas; 7° in the Philebus he treats them as they are 
used in classifications. The one and many is the point of con- 
nection.*’ I shall now take up these dialogues. 

The Parmenides shows the lowest range of vocabulary in the 
Platonic dialogues. In 40 pages it has only 17 hapax legomena, 
or a ratio of 0.42 to the page. This we may to some extent 
attribute to the second part of the dialogue which comes in the 
form of exercises in logic and in which the ratio falls to 0.27. 
The same words and phrases occur again and again. When we 


14 See table, p. 213. 
149 Phaedo 96 A. 

15 Parm. 130 B ff. 
16 Philebus, 15 D ff. 
17 Parm. 129 B ff. 
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omit the second part and consider only the first which has the 
regular form of a dialogue with introduction, subject and con- 
clusion, the Parmenides is still the lowest, showing the ratio 
0.81, but approaches the next one above.’® In the use of com- 
pounds, verbal adjectives and other forms, the ratio remains 
the same. This one can verify by comparing the first 11 pages 
with the same number of pages in any dialogue of the second 
or third group. The reason then for the low. ratio in this dia- 
logue seems to be due to the fact that the author was young 
and lacked practice in writing. 

The dialogue falls into two parts, the dialogue proper 126 A— 
137 B and the supplement or exercises 137 C-166C. Plato 
makes the plan perfectly clear; Parmenides declares that he 
intends to give in the second part an example of the rigid method 
of training in logic which he recommends in 136 A-E. That 
the second part may at the same time contain a subtle satire 
on the Eleatic method does not change the structure of the 
dialogue. The subject of the second part, one, connects with 
the one and not many of Zeno and the one and many of Socrates 
in the first part. 

The dialogue appears to be written under Eleatic influences. 
The subject is Eleatic and Zeno and Parmenides were leaders 
in the Eleatic school. The dialogue seems to be the result of 
Plato’s stay at Megara where he studied for some time with 
Kucleides. If we date it in 397, it will come before the Meno 
in 395. 

The Parmenides reports a discussion that took place between 
Zeno, Socrates and Parmenides. Parmenides was then about 
65 years old, Zeno nearly 40 and Socrates very young. If we 
assume that this meeting occurred in 450, Socrates would have 
been 19 years old at the time. Such a meeting is in itself 
neither unlikely nor impossible in point of date. Plato refers 
to it in two other places.’® 

The dialogue has a charming setting. We meet Plato’s two 
brothers Adeimantus and Glaucon, who take us to their half- 
brother, Antiphon. Antiphon had often heard the story from 
one who was present at the conversation, and he had studied it 
when he was a young man and remembers it. Now he is mostly 


18 See table, p. 213. 1° Theaet. 183 E and Sophist. 217 C. 
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interested in horses like his grandfather. After some hesitation 
he repeats the discussion as we have it in Plato. 
_ Authorities differ as to what part of the theory of ideas be- 
longs to Socrates and what part belongs to Plato. In the 
Parmenides we find Plato’s own views and I think we can trust 
them. In 130B he says expressly that Socrates himself dis- 
covered the method of separating the abstract from the concrete 
and he makes abstracts from like, just, beautiful, good, etc. 
He was unable to find abstracts of man, fire and water and 
refused to consider abstracts of hair, mud and dirt. In 132A 
he takes up the word great. When one considers many great 
things, there arises before the mind an abstract great. In 
Phaedo 74D E we have the same way of finding the abstracts 
and the concrete idea always falls short of the abstract idea. 
In Parmenides 132 B ff. the third man argument wrecks the 
abstract, but does not affect the absolute idea in Rep. 597 C. 
The discovery of Socrates seems to have been to separate the 
abstract and the concrete or the universal and the particular. 
Socrates called them one and many and connected them with 
the philosophy of the day. 

Xenophanes had declared that all is immutable, but the par- 
ticulars change. Heracleitus seized upon one part of this saying 
and developed the doctrine of perpetual flux; Parmenides seized 
upon the other and maintained that existence is one. With 
Heracleitus knowledge became impossible as nothing remained 
fixed; with Parmenides knowledge became stagnant. We notice 
that the sayings of the old philosophers come in the form of 
many and one,'™ or particular and universal; they sum up the 
many particular phenomena in one universal or collective 
conception. 

In defense of the doctrine of Parmenides Zeno had in his 
writings made the statement that existence is not many. It 
might look like an original theory, but it only restated in 
another form the doctrine of Parmenides. Zeno said existence 
is not many.”° For if existence were many, they would have to 
be like and unlike, which is impossible. Like can not be unlike 
and unlike can not be like, so existence can not be many. 
Socrates replied that existence is one and many. Opposites go 


198 Soph. 242 D E. 90 Parm, 127 E ff. 
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together and complement each other, like rest and motion, like 
and unlike. Things are one by partaking of unity and many 
by partaking of multitude; things are like by partaking of like- 
ness and unlike by partaking of unlikeness. Like the old phi- 
losophers, Socrates deals in concretes and abstracts. Later Plato 
changed the abstracts to ideas and made philosophy meta- 
physical. 

Now Parmenides enters the discussion and examines the re- 
lation between the abstract and the concrete. Concretes, he says, 
take their names from abstracts as great from greatness, like 
from likeness, just from justice, etc. Does all of the abstract 
enter into the concrete or only a part? In the one case the 
abstract being one and the same must at the same time be in 
many concretes and will be divided; in the other case it will 
be divided and only a part of it will be in each concrete, neither 
of which seems reasonable. 

Again when one considers many great things in the concrete, 
there arises before the mind one great in the abstract. If one 
considers this greatness together with the concretes, there arises 
another greatness and so on and we have not one abstract, but 
an endless series, which shows that the abstract never reaches 
the absolute. 

In the third place if these abstracts really exist, they exist 
on a plane of their own and have no connection with the — 
concretes. 

Here we have a double purpose. The purpose of Parmenides 
is to bewilder the youthful Socrates and to win him over to 
study the Eleatic method. The purpose of Plato is to show 
that we can not in all cases rely on the Socratic abstracts. 
Plato has now reached the stage when he understands the short- 
comings of the Socratic abstracts. But there is no mention of 
the absolute or Platonic ideas. Scholars are confusing at this 
point. They start the argument with the Socratic abstracts and 
pass on without a word of warning into the absolute ideas.** It 
would be absurd to have Parmenides discuss the Platonic ideas 
in the year 450 B.C., some twenty years before the birth of 
Plato and sixty years before their discovery. Plato takes great 


21U, v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, Leben und Werke, Vol. II, 
pp. 222 ff. 
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pains to make all the dates jibe with this meeting.2? A young 
writer in his first composition would not dare to take such 
liberties with chronology. 

Perplexed by these difficulties Socrates asks what is to become 
of philosophy if these things fail.2? Parmenides gives him some 
fatherly advice. He had attempted too soon to define the ab- 
stracts before he had gone through the necessary training. 
While he is still young, he should train himself in certain exer- 
cises which seem useless and which people call idle talk, lest 
the truth may escape him. The method is that which he had 
seen Zeno follow. But Socrates would like to hear an example 
of this method. Parmenides hesitates at first and calls atten- 
tion to his age and the sea of words which he would have to 
go through, but, when all urge him, he yields. 

Then follows a long, dry and monotonous dialogue on what 
happens if one is and if one is not. It seems to end with opposite 
conclusions that destroy each other and nothing remains.** 
The method is so true to nature that it becomes a parody of 
some Eleatic master, perhaps of Eucleides. The second part is 
a study of one. The hints that one is many and many are one 
are so frequent as to create a tacit conviction.2> A serious 
study of one leads to the contemplation of one and many and 
of real existence, as Plato explains in Rep. 524 Eff. Plato 
purposely shows how near this lies without drawing the con- 
clusion in deference to Parmenides. 

It is not an easy matter to determine what Plato wants us 
to consider the subject of this dialogue. There are several and 
he keeps us guessing. The theme that best suits the title and 
goes through the whole dialogue is one and many, now changed 
by Zeno to one and not many, by Socrates to one and many 
and by Parmenides to one. The dialogue seems to be a sketch 
of Parmenides somewhat in the manner in which he later wrote 
the Gorgias and Protagoras, only Parmenides was more remote 
and fast fading away on the border-land of fiction. Another 
subject that might come in for consideration is the abstract 
ideas, only they are but another form of one and many. 


22Parm. 127 B. Theaet. 183 E and Sophist. 217 C also allude to a 
meeting with Parmenides. 

78 Parm. 135 BC. 

24 Cf, Paul Shory, The Unity of Plato’s Thought, sub Parmenides. 

25140 D, 143, 144, 165 C, E, 166 A. 
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Plato has now reached the point when he sees the defects of 
the Socratic abstracts. Both Socrates and Parmenides feel the 
need of a logical instrument for investigation. Many think 
that the abstracts in this dialogue are the Platonic ideas and 
place it in the second or third group. The description, however, 
of the abstracts in this dialogue is different from that of the 
absolute ideas given in the Phaedo, Republic, Symposium and 
Phaedrus. In the Parmenides the abstracts partake of the 
nature of the concretes by means of the methexis. In the other 
places the methexis is a matter of indifference. The first one, 
the Phaedo, mentions it only to neglect it.2*° If we accept this 
order of the dialogues, we get the historical connection between 
Socrates and the old paieanghets and the true origin of the 
Platonic philosophy. 

The second philosophical dialogue is the Philebus. Between 
it and the Parmenides come a number of minor dialogues that 
are mostly literary. This dialogue, however, takes place before 
a number of young men or boys, as Philebus calls them. The 
speakers are Socrates and Protarchus, a son of the wealthy 
Callias. Philebus, an unknown person, from whom the dialogue 
takes its name, is tired and makes only a few remarks. 

When a discussion once arose about what is the best of human 
possessions, Philebus asserted that it was pleasure, gaiety, joy, 
and what goes with these. Socrates objected and said that the 
goods which would be rated better than pleasure are mind, 
knowledge, intelligence, art and what is akin to these. Socrates 
was disgusted with the claim of Philebus and many thousands 
like him, and thought that for human life mind was far better 
and more excellent than pleasure. After the discussion had 
started the boys playfully threatened not to let Socrates go home 
till they had reached a satisfactory conclusion.”” Socrates ac- 
cepted the challenge and promised to help them when it was. 
necessary. This seems to give the reason for the unbroken 
dialogue. There is no waste of time or idling by the wayside; 
the feigned or sudden inspirations only mark the stages of the 


26 Phaedo 100 D. There is a chasm between either the concrete or the 
abstract and the absolute. The absolute is not the mental image nor is 
the concrete the exact duplicate of the abstract. Thus before the ideal 
the concrete and the abstract disappear. 

47 Phil. 19 D. 28 Ibid. 19 E. 
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discussion. Even the jokes are quiet and subdued, suited to 
the tone of the whole discussion. The boys are keen and as 
ready for a scrap as for an argument. 

Socrates states the contentions of both sides and the terms 
of the contest. If neither side wins the first place, they can 
try for the second by showing which one is more akin to the 
winner. Before going far they discover that pleasure and 
knowledge belong to what is known as one and many. They 
each appear under one name as if it were one kind but actually 
they include many kinds of pleasure and knowledge. Socrates 
repeats the account of one and many given in the Parmenides *° 
and goes on to show the nature, origin and use of one and many. 
It is a gift of the gods tossed down from heaven. All things 
are sprung from one and many; they are current in all speech 
and connected by reason and have in them the finite and infinite. 
Since all things are arranged in this way, we are always to look 
for one kind in everything and when we have found one to look 
for two or three or some other number and then to examine 
each one in the same way until we see that the original one 
is not only one and many and infinite, but how many. The 
gods have laid down this way to study, learn, and teach. When 
a young man has first discovered this method, he thinks he has 
found a treasure of wisdom, is delighted and busies himself 
now rolling things up into one and now unrolling them into 
many. To make the meaning clear he gives an example of 
each kind. 

Sound in music is one and at the same time is infinite. We 
have high, low and intermediate, intervals of high and low 
pitch, combinations, rhythms, etc. Only when one has mastered 
all the details, does he know music and understand sound. To 
illustrate the converse he takes the letters of the alphabet. An 
Egyptian observed that sound is infinite. First he discovered 
the vowel sounds and noted how many they were, then he found 
the semi-vowels and noted how many they were; then he found 
the mutes and distinguished each of them. Finally he gave 
each letter a name and gathered them all together into one 
science called grammar. 

At length the opponent sees the need of classifying pleasure 
and knowledge, and they are about to begin when Socrates 


29 Parm, 129 C, D. 
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remembers that waking or dreaming he has heard long ago that 
a third thing is the good and the winner of the first place. The 
good must be perfect and sufficient, while neither a life of pleas- 
ure nor of knowledge only are desirable. The good appears to 
be a mixture of pleasure and of knowledge. They are both 
ready to strive for the second place and prove that each is the 
cause of the mixture. 

New weapons are needed, but some of the old ones will serve. 
They divide all things in the universe into two classes called 
by the terms of the old philosophers finite and infinite. By 
combining the two they obtain a third or mixed class, which is 
the result of the union of the finite and the infinite and consists 
of such things as music, harmony, health, beauty and strength 
of body and soul. The fourth class is the cause of the mixture. 
The classes in their order are infinite, finite, mixed and cause. 
Pleasure belongs to the infinite and can not be the good. To 
what class does knowledge belong? All philosophers agree that 
mind rules the universe. The four elements fire, water, air, 
and earth are finite in us and infinite in the universe. So also 
are body and soul. There are in the universe an infinite, a 
finite and a cause that orders and arranges the best things, the 
years, seasons and months and is called wisdom and mind, as 
the philosophers have declared. Thus the good appears to be 
a mixture of the infinite and the finite made by mind and 
wisdom. They proceed to study and classify pleasure and 
knowledge. Finally they draw from the fountains of pleasure 
and knowledge and pour into the mixing basin. First they 
pour in all knowledge and true and pure pleasures and add as 
necessary ingredients of all proper mixtures truth, measure, 
and proportion. From this mixture issues the scale of the good, 
1. measure, moderation and fitness; 2. proportion, beauty, per- 
fection and sufficiency; 3. mind and wisdom; 4. sciences, arts 
and true opinions; 5. pure pleasures. 

‘The Philebus is often looked upon as one of the more difficult 
dialogues. But the difficulty lies in the contents and not in the 
language. When one has mastered the subject and grasped the 
line of the argument, the reading becomes easy, as the words 
are familiar and the constructions simple. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus finds two styles in Plato, the plain and the elevated.*®° 


80 Dionys. Halic. Dem. 5. 
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When Plato uses the plain style, says Dionysius, he has great 
charm and attraction. This style he uses in the Socratic dia- 
logues and especially in the Philebus, which he selects as a 
model.** Modern critics have expressed their surprise at this 
judgment,®* as the Philebus ** does not rank so high with us. 
I take it that Dionysius refers to the diction, style and language 
and not so much to the subject matter, and I believe he is right 
from his point of view. The popularity of a subject or theme 
varies from age to age according as it strikes the fancy of its 
readers. Modern critics are more likely to look at the contents. 
He takes it for granted that we grasp the subject matter and 
follow the argument. The language of Plato, he says, aspires 
to unite two styles, the plain and the elevated. It does not 
succeed equally well in both. When he uses the plain, simple, 
and unartificial style, he has great charm and attraction. It 
confines itself to familiar and regular words in common use. 
It avoids strange, unusual and newly-coined words. It is plain, 
simple and unartificial; it is clear, correct and precise. It 
avoids outward ornaments, wordiness, and display. 

In all the early dialogues the vocabulary is small; the hapax 
legomena run about one to the page, while in the last group 
they rise from 4.01 in the Phaedrus to 6.10 in the Critias. As 
a rule the hapax legomena are rather unusual; in the Philebus, 
however, they are simple. Of the 62 words in the Philebus the 
ordinary reader would perhaps look up a half a dozen. Even 
the words occurring in no other writer are so evident and formed 
so regularly that the reader need look up only two or three. 
The weapons of the new make in 23 B form no exception and 
are as simple as the rest. By strange, unusual and newly-coined 
words I think Dion. means poetic words and compounds of two 
words other than prepositions. Prepositional compounds are 
common enough at all periods, but compounds of two words are 
rare in the Socratic dialogues. They increase gradually and 
become rather frequent in the last group. Plato confines himself 
in the early dialogues to a few in common use like Lysias. In 


81 Dionys. Halic. Dem, 23. 

82 Grote, Plato, Vol. III, p. 364. 

88 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff suspects that Dion. has not read the 
Philebus and makes a big mistake when he tries to put over the Philebus 
as a Socratic dialogue. Platon, Leben und Werke, Vol. II, p. 629. 
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this respect it is instructive to read the first part of the Par- 
menides,** and the same number of pages in the Philebus and 
compare them with the same amount in any dialogue in the 
last group. In my list the Parmenides has 1 compound, the 
Philebus 6, but the Politicus has 47, the Phaedrus 66 and the 
Timaeus 48. 

The sentences are short and loosely bound together. Only in 
a couple of places is the style more elaborate, f. e. on page 15, 
where he explains the nature of one and many, and on page 
63 D E, where the answer of the divinities comes in long and 
stately periods with a poetic coloring, as we see in the use of 
téxva and éradoi. téxva are not children in the ordinary sense. 
Dionysius could have chosen many other examples of the plain 
style, but the Philebus is the longest instance in that style and 
that is perhaps one of the reasons why he has chosen this dia- 
logue as a model. Dionysius shows a great fondness for the 
style of Lysias and the early dialogues are the nearest approach 
to that style enhanced by the genius of a greater writer. One 
of the excellences of the Philebus in the eyes of Dionysius is 
that it maintains the same even tenor throughout. 

The aim of the Philebus is to combat the advocates of pleasure 
and to establish a standard of ethical values. The sentiments 
expressed by Philebus were on the lips of thousands * of young 
men and Socrates wanted to state his convictions and give them 
the right bearings. The great popularity of the dialogue was 
in a large measure due to the fact that it served a serious pur- 
pose. The advocates of pleasure preferred to follow the instincts 
of animals rather than to heed the advice of philosophy.*® 
When the need of the Philebus was no longer felt, owing to the 
advance of Christianity, the dialogue naturally declined in favor. 

In keeping with the serious tone of the dialogue the characters 
are drawn firmly and delicately. Socrates is grave, earnest and 
kindly with just a trace of his usual playfulness. Protarchus 
is ready, keen and often spirited. Philebus is stubborn and 
one-sided; he has not the temper to conduct a dialogue; he 
follows for a time and then drops out. 

One of the difficulties that we have to contend with is that 
we do not know the order of the dialogues. We know that there 


84 Parm. 126 A-137 B. 85 Phil. 66 E. 8° Thid. 67 B. 
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is an early or Socratic group followed by a middle and a late 
and we know most of the dialogues that belong to each group, 
but we do not agree upon the order. What one puts down as 
an early dialogue another considers later. When we put early 
dialogues in the last group, we create much confusion.** If we 
accept, however, the order that the hapax legomena indicaie, 
we have a much surer guide; we can see how Plato started and 
developed. If we take the Parmenides — first part — Meno, 
Hippias Minor, Euthyphro, Ion, and Crito, we get an idea of 
Plato’s early style. These read as easily as the Anabasis of 
Xenophon and are far more smooth and even. 

The plan of the Philebus is excellent. The case is stated 
clearly and precisely. Then the method of procedure is dis- 
cussed. First a probable conclusion is reached by a dream or 
by intuition ; then it is confirmed by a universal truth. Finally 
an experiment is performed and the desired result obtained. 
The experiment is vivid and fanciful and appealed to the imagi- 
nation of the youthful audien¢e. 

We have seen, then, in the course of this discussion, that the 
growth of the vocabulary determines the order of the dialogues. 


87 Lewis Campbell made a special study of Plato’s vocabulary. He 
accepted the Timaeus, Critias and Laws as Plato’s latest works and 
compared the other dialogues with these. (Lewis Campbell, Sophistes 
and Politicus, Introduction, 1867.) He found that the Sophistes and 
Politicus had certain peculiarities of diction in common with the 
Timaeus, Critias and Laws and grouped them together. The Phaedrus 
had a vocabulary as rich as these, but it consisted largely of poetical 
and rhetorical words. The rich vocabulary of the Phaedrus and the 
poor vocabulary of the Philebus and the Parmenides he attributed to 
exceptional circumstances. In the Phaedrus Plato intentionally chose 
a subject and adopted a treatment that gave it a rich vocabulary, 
while in the Philebus and Parmenides he took dry and abstract subjects 
and adopted a treatment that gave them a small vocabulary. Unfor- 
tunately, he reversed his own theory. He had started with the assump- 
tion that the growth of the vocabulaiy decided the date of the dialogues, 
but now he changed his views and held that the author could at will 
change his vocabulary at any time. He was disappointed to see the 
Philebus fall below the Symposium, Republic and Phaedo and to find 
the Parmenides among the lowest in his list. He refused to follow his 
own figures. He felt strongly that both dialogues belonged to the last 
group and looked about for evidence to support this view. He drew up 
lists of words which he called tragic, epic, late derivatives and com- 
pounds with prepositions. When we look at them by themselves they 
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Side by side with this runs a corresponding development of the 
ideas. In the Parmenides we have the simplest form of one 
and many as it is used by Zeno. Socrates takes the next step 
and shows the use of one and many in concretes and abstracts. 
The Philebus extends its use to abstract terms like man, ox, 
sound, pleasure and knowledge. Plato himself takes the last 
step and gradually develops the absolute idea in the Phaedo, 
Republic, Symposium and Phaedrus. 


ANDREW Fossum. 
NoRTHFIELD, MINN. 


may appear convincing, but if we compare them with corresponding lists 
from the other dialogues, we see that they fall in line with a general 
rise from the early to the late without causing a ripple (Classical 
Review, April 1896, pp. 129-136). He seems to exaggerate the case. 
Scholars will not agree that the derivatives which he cites from the 
Philebus and Parmenides are any later than those which he collects 
from the Republic and earlier dialogues (Jowett and Campbell, Repub- 
lic, Vol. II, pp. 265 ff.). He gives for example dvonraiyw Phil. 12 D as 
a late derivative. Although it occurs again only in a later writer, it 
is not necessarily any later than dxodacralyw used two lines above and 
in Aristophanes Birds 1226 or duaéalyw Rep. 535 E. If Lewis Campbell 
had carried out his original plan and completed his collection, the 
figures would have told their own story. Instead he turned aside to 
prove that two dialogues were late. 


| 
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LATIN WORDS IN THE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS OF 
ASIA MINOR. 


The following list of Latin words in the Greek inscriptions of 
Asia Minor is supplementary to Meinersmann’s recent list from 
the Papyri! and is meant as a contribution towards a complete 
collection of Latin borrowings in Greek. The inscriptions of 
Asia Minor are scattered in so many publications that the list 
can hardly be expected to be complete, but it is hoped that there 
are no serious omissions.” 

The number of these borrowings is often underestimated 
partly owing to the commonplace insistence on the failure of 
Latin to establish itself in the Greek-speaking East and partly 
because they belong almost entirely to the official or popular 
language, which in comparison with the literary is badly treated 
by lexicographers. Many of the Latin words which appear in 
Greek are rare even in the Latin sources (see e. g. statarium) 
and on the Greek side a further cause of neglect arises from the 
difficulty of deciding which words are definitely incorporated 
in the language and which are mere temporary intruders. In 
the latter class one can place at once the transliterated words 
which are common in cursus-inscriptions of the Roman type. 
For dealing with the others Meinersmann (p. 120) has suggested 
the following criteria: 


1) Alteration of ending. 

2) Phonetic change in ending peculiar to Greek. 

3) Hybrid composition. 

4) Formation of Greek derivatives. 

5) Alteration by popular etymology. 

6) Early and frequent occurrence. 

Of these criteria the first, second and sixth call for further 
remark. 


1) In addition to the examples of Meinersmann the tendency 


1 Fuller references for this and other works are furnished in the list 
of abbreviations that follows the introductory part of this paper. 

*The very common words such as denarius, legio, fiscus are not 
fully listed. 
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of Greek to introduce the neuter ending -vov in place of mascu- 
line and feminine endings is worthy of notice (cf. J.H.S. XXIV 
[1904], p. 202). The extension of the neuter is entirely con- 
trary to the development of popular Latin and may be taken as 
a sign of definite incorporation in Greek. 

2) It is clear that a good proof of naturalisation would be 
evidence of a phonetic change, whether in flexion or stem, that 
occurred in pure Greek words but not in Latin. Evidence of 
such changes, however, is exceedingly difficult to find owing to 
the tendency towards parallel development in Latin and Greek 
(e. g. in the reduction of diphthongs), and the comparatively 
short period over which most of the words are recorded. Even 
the examples quoted by Meinersmann, beneficium > Bevedixw and 
Antonius > Avrwvs, are not without analogy in Latin. 

6) The sixth criterion might well have been extended to 
include metaphorical use, survival into the modern Greek popular 
tongue and further borrowing from Greek into another language. 

To assist the application of these tests I have added where 
necessary references to H., K., M., and Mey., which supply 
further information for the history of the words concerned. 
The derivations suggested by the authors are not always certain 
and the lists must be used with caution. A consensus of two 
or more of these sources gives evidence that a word was in 
widespread use. 

When the various tests have been applied it will be found that 
a considerable number of words must be regarded as genuinely 
naturalised. These words though often rare in Literature were 
clearly in constant use in the everyday speech of the Empire and 
some of them have given evidence of remarkable vitality in the 
West as well as in the East. As some slight indication of this 
I have given references (V.) to a work of Vendryés, which 
collects the Latin words borrowed by Irish. It would be easy to 
bring similar evidence for particular words from other sources, 
e. g. from the German languages. 

It is obvious that from a consideration of the words borrowed 
from a language conclusions can be drawn with regard to the 
activities in which its speakers are superior to the borrowers. 
Latin naturally was able to contribute nothing to Greek in the 
realm of abstract ideas. The Latin borrowings are to a large 
extent from the language of Roman administration which was 
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familiar to all classes in the Empire for many centuries; others 
come from peculiarly Roman institutions like the gladiatorial 
shows, the remainder almost entirely from industry and com- 
merce.® 

Even in the sphere where Latin was strongest its influence was 
limited. It is noticeable that nouns form the vast majority of 
the borrowed words and there is little evidence of Latin influence 
beyond the increase of vocabulary. There is, however, one 
marked exception to this in the wide extension of the suffix 
-arius to pure Greek words. The reason for its adoption lies, 
perhaps, firstly in its resemblance * to the Greek suffix -apiov 
which was also widely extended at the same period and secondly 
in the great variety of formation in the Greek trade-names which 
made them succumb to new formations which had the support 
of analogy. A similar tendency towards uniformity led to a 
corresponding extension of the suffix -issa into Latin (v. patro- 
nissa). 

It is not always easy to see why a particular Latin word should 
have been adopted in the East. The production of wool e. g. 
was native in Asia Minor and flourished long before the Romans 
arrived, yet we find wool-merchants styled Aavdpow. So also 
the goldsmith is called aipdpios. Two reasons may be assigned 
for this. In the first place most of the trades were organized in 
collegia which had official relations with the Government and 
in the second place the Roman conquest created an important 
market in the Latin-speaking West. An example of this influ- 
ence is found in the terms relating to the paper trade, which 
came under Roman control with the conquest of Egypt with the 
result that the Greek terms were influenced by Latin (v. char- 
tarius). 

A similar difficulty arises with words relating to the theatre 
(v. subsellia, uela). Here, too, various influences were no doubt 
at work. The theatre in important cities must frequently have 
been the scene of official shows and we must reckon with the 
natural tendency of provincial cities to imitate the capital. It 


* The Latin words in the fragments of Diocletian’s Edict are not given 
here as they can be more conveniently found in a complete edition. 

*The difference in quantity is outweighed for the vulgar speech by 
the agreement of the accent. 
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may be supposed that the use of elaborate canopies arose in Rome 
and was extended to the East along with the word wela for 
which, it is probable, there was no established Greek equivalent. 
We find in Ephesus (Ephesos II 39; 40; 41) the phrase ropv 
méragov Tov Oedtpov, but wéragos has the air of being a metaphori- 
cal makeshift. Subsellia further was supported by its resemblance 
to native Greek terms. Meinersmann suggests the influence of 
yéAAvov but we should rather suppose that the analogy of cedis 
or, perhaps, yadis was at work (for cedAis see CB. 303 and note). 

Another word which at first sight raises the same problem is 
gpayéAdov. In the example given below it seems to mean some 
sort of weight but it was early adopted in Greek in its literal 
sense of whip for which there was a perfectly good Greek word. 
Here, it seems probable, we must look for a hidden relation with 
the official language. The example of dpayeAAdw in Matthew 27, 
26 suggests that flagella was the popular word for the classi- 
cal wirgae of the Roman lictor. 

For some other borrowings it is less easy to assign a reason. 
The word cancelli e. g. had a remarkable success in Greek for 
which there is no very obvious explanation and the word scutula 
gave birth to a healthy progeny though cxovrAwors was no doubt 
known before the Romans. In this instance the reason may 
have lain simply in the absence of one convenient word in Greek 
to describe the process combined again with a certain familiarity 
of sound (see the note s. w.). 

Lastly it should be noted that there is occasional difficulty in 
deciding whether a word naturalised from Greek into Latin 
should be listed as a borrowing from Latin or treated as a true 
Greek word surviving from pre-Roman times. This difficulty 
arises with camera which I have excluded with hesitation. The 
word occurs frequently to designate a tomb-chamber at a date 
when Latin influence would be possible but on the other hand it 
has its old Greek form xaydpa and Meinersmann (s. u.) quotes 
an example of 99 B.C. A number of words in -arius come in 
this class; they should be treated as Greek formations unless 
there is a historical reason for assuming the contrary (as with 
chartarius). A peculiarly complicated case of this double bor- 
rowing is treated below s. wu. macellum. 

In the list that follows, the words are arranged under their 
Latin originals as the alternative system of following the Greek 
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order appears to have no advantages to compensate for the dis- 
location of the alphabetical arrangement. Compounds and deri- 
vatives are listed under the parent word. The notes are not 
intended to be exhaustive but merely to elucidate one or two 
points not fully dealt with elsewhere.’ For an account of the 
phonetic questions, see Eckinger, Die Orthographie lat. Worter 
in griech. Inschriften, Munich, 1892. The abbreviations which 
are not immediately understandable are as follows: 


Arch.-epig. Mitt. Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen aus Oes- 
terreich. 

Ath. Mitt. = Athenische Mitteilungen. 

BCH. = Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

BSA. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Buresch = Aus Lydien, Leipzig, 1898. 

CB. = Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Dessau = Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. 

Ephesos = Forschungen in Ephesos, Vienna, 1906 ff. 

Fraenkel = Inschriften von Pergamon. 

Grégoire = Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes de l’Asie 
Mineure. 

H. = Hiibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, pt. 1, Leipzig, 1897. 

Heberdey-Kalinka = Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien, XLV, 1897. 

Heberdey-Wilhelm = Denkschr. Akad. Wiss. Wien, XLIV, 1896. 

IBM. = Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

IGR. = Inscriptiones Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes. 

JHS. =Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JRS. = Journal of Roman Studies. 

Jahreshefte = Jahr. des Oester. Arch. Instituts. 

Judeich = Altertiimer von Hierapolis. 

K. = Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud, etce., 
Berlin, 1898/9. 

Kalinka = Tituli Asiae Minoris II, 1. 

Kern = Inschriften von Magnesia. 

K.-P. I, II, I1I = Keil u. Premerstein, Denkschr, Akad. Wiss. Wien, 
Vols. LIII, LIV, LVII. 

Lanckoronski = Stidte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens. 

Le Bas = Le Bas, Voyage Archéolique, Inscriptions, Vol. ITI. 

M. = Meinersmann, Die lateinischen Wérter und Namen in den grie- 
chischen Papyri, Leipzig, 1927. 

MAMA. = Calder, Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua, Vol. I, London, 
1928. 

MAMA. III = Keil, Mon. A. M. Ant., Vol. III (unpublished) .® 


5 Where no further indication is given the figures give the numbers 
of inscriptions, not of pages. 

*TI am indebted to Mr. W. H. Buckler and the authors for permission 
to consult part of this volume in proof. 
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Mey. = Meyer, Neugriechische Studien III, Sitz.-Ber. d. k. Akad. d. W., 
phil.-hist. Klasse, CXXXII, Vienna, 1895. (Latin borrowings in 
Modern Greek.) 

Mouseion ='Movgeiov kal THs Txodjs, Smyrna. 

Perrot = Voyage en Galatie. 

Petersen = Petersen u. von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien, etc. 

SEG. = Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. 

Sterrett, Ep. J. = Epigraphical Journey. 

Sterrett, W. E. = Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor. 

Studia Pontica = Anderson, Cumont, Grégoire, Brussels, 1903-1910. 

Studies =Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces, ed. Ramsay, 
Aberdeen, 1906. 

TAPA. = Trans. Am, Phil. Ass., Vol. LVII. 

V. = Vendryés, De Hibernicis Vocabulis, etc., Paris, 1902. (Latin bor- 
rowings in Irish.) 


List oF WorDs. 
accensus 

iatpos axxno[o los Kalinka 178; 184. Meinersmann (p. 107) 
appears to acquiesce in the view of Dittenberger that the varia- 
tion in the treatment of single and double consonants is due 
to a Latin peculiarity. The writing of single for double and 
double for single consonants is, however, frequent in true 
Greek words (cf. Moulton, Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
Vol. II, Part I, p. 101). The consonants affected are the 
liquids, nasals, and s, which have a continuous sound. 


acta 
év Tois axrois ... THS Te Kal Tov Syuov (of Tralles) CIG. 
292%; of tov axtwv Kal vovpepov SEG., Vol. II, 
666. 

actor 
dxtwp éAevbepias Jahreshefte XXVI (1930), 
Beiblatt, 64. 

actuarius 
dxtdpws JRS. XIV (1924), p. 74, No. 109; axrwdpios AavKuapiwy 
CIG. 4004. (M. K.) 

aedilis cerealis 
aidihw xepeddw TAPA., p. 230, No. 62. 


aedilis curulis 
[aidiAnv] xovpovAyvy BCH. VII (1883), p. 26. 

aerarium 
dpdpwov CIG. 4040 col. vii, 17 (Mon. Anc.) ; aipapiov rot Kpdvov 
CIG. 4033, 4034; épdpiov IBM. IV, 2, No. 1026; érapyov 
aipapiov otpatwrixod Jahreshefte X (1907), p. 390. 
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ala 
irméwv dAns CIG. 3991; IGR. 57, 3. (M.) 
alimenta 


érdpxov dAepéevrov Kalinka 278. 


annona 
ome(pas Dessau II 8853; 9’ 
dvvavav Ath. Mitt. X (1885), p. 336; dvvavav eis 
€6vos IGR. III 409; dvvwvapynoas a’ Kai 
Tlépoas IGR. IIIT 1412. (M. H. K.) 


annonarius 
Suggested by editors JRS. XIV (1924), p. 74, No. 109c. 


arca 


apxys AeBiavns: The reading of CIG. 3497; Dessau (II 8853) 
has cf. Hirschfeld, Klio II, p. 303. 


arcarius 
dpxdpios Mvoias Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 170, 
No. 11; dpxdpios K.-P. I 148, 156 (imperial slaves). (M.) 


area 

anp K.-P. I 102; “ bedeutet wohl den iiber und um die aopds 
befindlichen freien Raum” edd. It is more probable that we 
have here a popular etymology from Latin area in its vulgar 
form aera for which see the references in the Thesaurus. 
The word area is used in Latin inscriptions to mean “ locus 
circum sepulcrum uel sepulcrum ipsum ” (v. Thesaurus s. u.), 
and this is the meaning required here. This use of ayp seems 
to occur in late Greek (see e. g. the passage from Epiphanius 
quoted by Sophocles s.w.) and may explain the name 70 
depuxov given to a tax levied in Byzantine times. For further 
Latinisms in descriptions of the tomb v. guttarium, gradus, 
solarium, titulus, 


armamentum 
Ociw dppapevrw Sterrett, W. E. 1. 


asper 
Syvapwa dorpa(?) IGR. IV 494. (Mey. K.) 
aspratura 


dorparovpa Ath. Mitt. XX VII (1902), p. 79, No. 72 (v. Mey. 
8.U. dompos). aspratura appears to be a special commission 
on worn coins taken in exchange by the bankers (v. Schwyzer, 
Indog. Forsch. IL (1931), p. 1). 


assarius 
doodpa Ath. Mitt. XX VII (1902), p. 79, No. 72; CIG. 4380a, 
p. 1167; Ditt. Syll.* 1262; Mouseion 1875, p. 70; Petersen 
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242; Fraenkel 374 D7; Ephesos II, index; docapwios Ephesos 
II 2%. (M.H.K.) The form docdpwv is universal in Greek 
no doubt owing to the analogy of denarius which appears 
always as Syvdpiov." The constant use of these two words may 
have had some effect in extending the use of the suffix -apov 
in the Roman period. 


atrium 
arpaov BCH. XI (1887), p. 145, No. 46; BCH. LI (1927), 
p. 63, No. 6, 1. 7%; mpodrpov K.-P. 11 40. (M.) 

auditorium 
avde:twpiov Ephesos III 9. 


augustalis 
abyovorddiws MAMA. 169; 216; 283. (M. K.) 

augustia 
avyovori Petersen 

aurarius 
avpapuoos MAMA. 214; 215; 281; 281a; cf. Rev. Arch. XXXII, 
Pp. 287; azpwravpapiov MAMA, 281; MAMA. ITI 335; 351C; 
428; 607. 


aurum 
avpoxédxovs Ephesos III 15. (Vid. aurum.) 


ballistarius 
BaddA(torapiov ?) MAMA. TIT 93. A doubtful Latinism. (K.) 


beneficiarius 
Bevedixiapiw év Heberdey-Kalinka II 
43; Bevep(ixvapiov) Jahreshefte XXVI (1), 1930, Beibl. 15; 
Bevepixidpis IGR. IIT 677. (M. K.) 


bracarius 
Bpaxapiov Grégoire 262 ; Bpex (dps) MAMA. IIT 406 ; Bpuxdpios 
ab. TIT 597%. (M. Mey. Bpdxa.) 
calcarius 
xaAxapiov MAMA, III 30 (probably for xaAxapiov). 
calendarium 
éritporov KaXevdapiov Klio X (1910), p. 236, No. 5. 
caligarius 
xadxapiov MAMA. IIT 131; 235; 237; 382; xadyapyov 482; 
550; xadvyapiov BaBvAwvapiov 616; 625; 639; 661; 662; 671. 
(Mey. 


7 The form assarius, however, is Latin (Varro LL, VIII, 71). 
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campiductor 
dard dpdevapiov MAMA. 168. (M.) 


campestre 
kapriotpy Rev. Et. gr. XIX (1906), p. 104. 


cancellarius 
Ath. Mitt. VI (1881), p. 128, 
No. 12; ovépvas rod xavxeAAdpws ib. XIII (1888), 
p. 243, No. 24. (M.) 


cancelli 
Tovs xayxéAAovs Monatsbericht. der Berlin. Akademie 1874, 
Pp. 23 xavxéAAovs Ephesos III 65; CIG. 9897; 
Grégoire 338 (v. note). (M. H. K. xayxedAdrwrov; 
Mey. V.) 

candela 
xavo7nAas Grégoire 98 (5). (Mey. V.) 

candidatus 
tapiav xavdidarov, Syuapxov x. K.-P. II 265; rapiavy x. CIG. 
4029; «xavdddérov Heberdey-Wilhelm 215; v. spatharius, 
quaestor. 


cannabarius 
xavvaBapiwv Jahreshefte XXIV (1929), Beibl. 31; 32 (note 
14). 


capitanus 
xamerdvos Grégoire 235. (H.) 
carcer 


kapkapevs Judeich %6. “xapxapéa lasst sich mit Sicherheit 
nicht deuten. Man kénnte an einen Namen, an ein Ethnikon 
(von Kdpxapa?) oder an ein Gewerbe oder Amt (mit xdpxapov 
=carcer zusammenhingend, carcerarius?) denken.”—Jud. 
(Mey. V.) 

*casanarius 
Vid. MAMA. III 421. 

castellum 
76 Grégoire 105. (M.V.) 


castrensis 
éritporov xaotpyow JRS. XVI (1926), p. 55, No. 173; see 
also CIG. 9222. (M. K.) 


castrum 
7) KdotTpw (7d xdotpov) Grégoire 226 (8); xdorpov ib. 235; 
xaé[orpov] CIG. 8746 (M. xdorpa; K. Mey.). 
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castra 
év [x]dé[orpos] Studia Pontica 66; xdorpov Le Bas 1707. 
(M.) 


mater castrorum 


Heberdey-Wilhelm 1690; IGR. IV 252; JHS. XIX (1899), 
p. 10%, No. 95; Kern 256; 257; Sterrett, Ep. J. 76; Sterrett, 
W. E. 613; Ephesos III 87. 


cauidarius 

xaBidapiov MAMA. IIT 118; 226; 289. 
cella 

ovv[x(édAov) ] Grégoire 47. (H.) 
cellarius 


ovvkehAapiov Kalinka 107. (M. K. Mey. xédda; V.) 


cellarium 
xed\Adpw Konigliche Museen (Berlin), Beschreibung der 
Antiken Sculp. No. 1077. (M. xedAdAapwr; V.) 

censitor 
kevoiropwv MAMA. TIT 358. (M.) 


censualius 
knvoovadios MAMA. IIT 29; 206. 


census 
xnvoov Dessau II 8853; CIG. 3751; éxizporov SeBacrov ém 
tov knvowv ktA. Ephesos III 48; CIL. III 299. (M. K.) 
centenarius 
mvpyov Kevtivdpiov CIG. 8664. (M.K. H. Mey.) 


centurio 
xevtopiwva K.-P. II 1925; xevrvpiwvos Heberdey-Wilhelm 261. 
(M. K. V.) 


cereoli 
xnpwAouvs Jahreshefte XX VI (1930), Beibl. 14. 


chartarius 

xaptapis CIG. 3310 (Latin ?). (M. V.) 
chartularius 

xapto(v)Adpios Grégoire 292. (M. xaprapw.) 
cibarius 

xiBdpios Ephesos III 10. (M.) 


classici 
kAacouxois Ditt. OGI. 521, ll. 24 ff. 


| 
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classis praetoria 
tpinpapxos x[A]dov. Meonvav CIG. 3692. (M. 
kAaoons. 

clauicularius 
MAMA, IIT 648. 


codicarius 
[xwSixa]piovs a phonetic transcription of codicarius according 
to Cumont’s conjecture JRS. XVIII (1928), p. 39, No. 109. 
v. tesserarius. 

codicilli 
értoAns K[ai] xwdixiddwv ‘Adpiavov CIG. 4033 ; 4034; 
7 Kalinka 77. (M.) 


cohors 
xeptns CB. 216; Lanckoronski II 214; Sterrett, W. HE. 448; 
xwptas (gen.) JRS. XVI (1926) No. 225; xap(ryv) T(vpiwv) 
|] cohors miliaria JRS. XIV (1924), p. 74, 
No. 109c. (M.K. Mey. xotpra; V.) 


collectio 
K.-P. III 9, 28,55. “ offenbar hangt of coAAnrtiwves 
mit dem lateinischen collectio zusammen; in der vulgaren 
Sprache fallt das gutturale c nach Vokalen vor ¢ haufig aus.” 
—K.-P. p. 44. (Cf. M. xoAdexrapiov. ) 


collegium 
KoAAnyiov K.-P. II, p. 122, n. 1; xodAdAqyov Studia 
Pontica 29; émddéw covppapovdy Exovte év tov 
covppapovdoy Ath. Mitt. XXI (1896), p. 467; re 
KaAovpevov TOV év TH “Pwpaiwy rode 


ovornodpevos BCH. IX (1885), p. 128, 1.35. (M.) 


colonia 

xoAwvia BCH. VII (1883), p. 260, No. 2; ib. XXIII (1899), 
p- 419; 2b. XXXITI (1909), p. 35, No. 13; Le Bas 1814¢; 
Sterrett, W. E. 352; IGR. III 410; Ephesos II 53; xodwveta 
BCH. XLIV, p. 359; 1b. X (1886), p. 149, 1. 20 (id te 
koAwverav kat ; CIG. 4164; 3993; JHS. XXIV 
(1904), p. 113; Sterrett, Ep. J. 975; xoAovei[as] Sterrett, Ep. 
J.1385. (M. K.) 


colonus 
xoovav CIG. 3969 ; 3970; JHS. XVIII (1898), p. 95, No. 35; 
Sterrett, W. E. 517; Le Bas 747. 

comes 


mparov Babpov CIG. 4361; KOpnTOS Kumpou CIG. 8662; 
kopnta tov otrevov Ditt. OGI. 521; KOpytos CIL. 
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III 7152; xopynros trav Sopeotixdv Kt Oeiov Kovpd- 
topos JHS. XVIII (1898), p. 326, No. 45; Grégoire 100 (8) ; 
Kéuntos tav Grégoire 240; Oycavpav te 
xopys Kalinka 186; xéuyros K.-P. I 89; Grégoire 219; JHS. 
XIX (1899), p.68, No. 17; «dys MAMA. 2563; xouns Grégoire 
236 ; Kduntos mp[wtov tay]u(aros) MAMA. III 73; xoparos 
pu[C]orépov 1b. 447. (M. H. K. Mey.) 
comitatus 
Kount(drov?) Heberdey-Kalinka 6. (M. K.) 


comitium 
xopetiw BCH. IX (1885), p. 4025; éy xoperiw Kern 93 b 5. 


commentarenses 
overpavos dad Kopevrapyvoiwy Sterrett, W. E. 280; ard raBdapiov 
Kopp (evrapnotwv?) Ephesos III 54 (v. commentaria). (M. K.) 
commentaria 
Ephesos III 54; v. tabularius and commentarensis. 


*condominus 
xovdwpnvov MAMA. III 486 (v. note). 


conuentus 
Kovpatopevoavta Tov tov ‘Pwyaiwy xovBévrov Ath. Mitt. XXIV 
(1899), p. 224, No. 55; IGR. IV 1255; xovBevrapyeiv Judeich 
32, 1. 15. 


cornicularius 


xopvouvxAdpios Arch.-epigr. Mitt. 1885, p. 126, No. 89; Perrot 
133 ; xopvix(ovAdpios) JRS. (1924), No. 109; xopvoxrapiov 
IGR. IIT 59. 


corollicus 
eixdvas TéOexev KopwAAuds BCH. XII (1888), p. 85, No. 9,1. 11. 
(Cf. M. xopoAdAtov. ) 


cubicularius 
x[ov]BuaAapiov CIG. 9166; rod 
CIL. III 7152; xovBoverAd(pe) K.-P. Il 175; 
SEG. Vol. IV 416. (Mey. xovBovcr.) 


*cudisamarius 
MAMA. III 724 (w. note). 


curator 


1) of Roman citizens in provincial cities: 
Tov Tév ‘Pwyaiwy xovBévrov Ath. Mitt. XXIV 
(1899), p. 224, No. 55; xovpatopevoavra trav ‘Pwoyatwy CIG. 2930. 


2) municipal: 
xovpatopevoavta Ath. Mitt. XXV (1900), p. 123, No. 3; eis 76 


q 
he 
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Tov Kovpatopwv emtnmov CB. 296-7; xexovparopevxéros CIG. 
3418 ; xovpdrwp CIG. 3577; Mouseion 1886, pp. 66 f. 
3) imperial: 
YeviKod Koupdropos mpoonKdvTeV mpaypdatwv Grégoire 
240; Oeiov xovpdropos JHS. XVIII (1898), p. 326, No. 45; 
xoupdtopos Grégoire 308 bis (Marina, daughter of Arcadius). 
4) ecclesiastical : 
apeoBurépov kal kouvpatopos Jahresh. XV (1912) 38 (‘ exécuteur 
testamentaire’ Grégoire 94). (M.H.K.) 

curopalates 


xoporaAdrov CIG. 8664 Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 406. 
For the form cf. M. xovpwvorapw. (H.) 


decanus 
MAMA, III 397; dpydéxavos Calder 1926 (unpublished). 
(M.; Mey. Sexavixc; H.) 

decuria 
éxidextov Kpitnv Tov Sexovpiov BCH. X (1886), p. 
149, 1. 11; cf. trois xKpeivovra Ephesos III 48; 
Sexverp[tas 70 |8ds SEG. Vol. LV 512. (Vid. 
Buckler, Anatolian Studies, p. 46.) 


decurio 
dexovpiwy Berpavds BCH. XI (1887), p. 484, No. 73. (M.) 


denarius 
Syvdpia passim ; Snvapia Bova Kalinka 334. For Greek prefer- 
ence for neuter v. JHS. XXIV (1904), p. 202. (M. H. K. 
Mey.) 

deputatus 
Exatovrapxov Se[7o|rarov IGR. III 28. (M. dyr(ovraros).) 


dictator 
Fraenkel 379, 380. (H.) 
direptor? 
Siperropws Le Bas 1406 = CIG. 9230. [Waddington’s sugges- 


tion is nearer the traces than archisagittatoros (v. sagittator) 
but lacks support. ] 


domesticus 


tov Swpertixod CIG. 8797; Sopeorixds tov madariov 
Heberdey-Wilhelm 168; Sopeoruxds CIG. 9276; 9253; Heb.- 
Wil. 213; Sopeorixov JHS. XVIII (1898), 
p-. 826, No. 45; dad Sopueorixdy Sterrett, Ep. J. 231; Cox and 
Cameron, Eski Shehir, 1931 (unpublished). (M.) 
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dominicus 
Vid. sagittarius. 


draconarius 
cay:trdpis Spaxwvdpis CB. 373; Spaxwvdpios MAMA. 218; 
MAMA. III 257. (M.) 

drungarius 
Spov[yy]apiov Lanckoronski I 14; otpdrwpos xé Spov[y]yapjov 
CIG. 8690; orpardpi(?) xai Sp[ov]vyap[éo] Le Bas 1814 ¢. 
(H. K. Spotvyyos; V. drungus). 

ducenarius 
Souxnvapwoov BCH. VII (1883), p. 17; CIG. 3751; Lancko- 
ronski II 106; Rev. Arch. XX XI (1876), p. 195; Sovxyvapiov 
amd mpyumiAapiov CIG. 4346 ; Sovxnvapiov 
Lanckoronski I 107 ; Souxnvapvov Ephesos IIT 55; 56; xafodxov 
Sovxyvapiov Jahreshefte XXIII (1926), Beibl. 269; éxizporov 
matpywwviov Sovxnvapiov 1b.; . . cadapiw Sovxnvapiw 1D. ; 
MAMA. III 262. (M. K.) 

dux 
Sovca Kpirns Grégoire 226(8) ; dov[xds “Ioavpias] MAMA. ITI 
73. (M. H. K. Mey.) 

effugium 
SHG. vol. II 727. 

equisio 
Rostovizeff’s conjecture Kolonat, p. 297, n. 1, IGR. III 2. 

essedarius 


BCH. XLVI (1922), p. 414, No. 20; Bohn, Altertiimer von 
Aegae, p. 23; CIG 2889. 


excubitor 
éexoxouBit[w|pos JHS. XXII (1902), p. 361, No. 124. (M. 
eEoxouBitup. ) 

exemplar 


efovrAdpwov CB. 46; éevrAdpuov CB. 47; eEorpdpeov CB. 48; 
evéewrAdpavov Mouseion V (1884/5), p. 11, No. 220. (M. V.) 


exemplum 

éSevrAov CB. 41. (Mey. gourd; V.) 
familia 

1) gladiators. 


gamwrAia Ath. Mitt. VI (1881), p. 266, No. 1; CIG. 3213; 
3677 ; Studia Pontica 2; dayAdAla CB. 79; daynruxa(?) CB. 9. 
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2) slaves. 
BCH. XII, p. 488, No. 115 (dapvAias) ; 119; 1b. LI (1927), 
No. 115; K.-P. II, p. 122, n. 1 (v. collegium ; perhaps gladia- 
tors). (M. K. Mey.) 

familiaricum 
(a) MAMA, IIT 100. 


fibulatorium P 
peaBrAatopa IGR. III 228. (M. K.) 


fiscus 
dioxos passim ; dicoxov IBM. IV 2, No. 1010. (M.) 


flagellum 
dpayéAdua oapa Petersen 77a. The word here clearly desig- 
nates a weight of some kind. (K. Mey. V.) 


flamen 
TAPA, LVII, p. 221, No. 44. 


folles 
OGI. 521. (M. H. K.) 


forarius 
IGR. III 93. 


forum 
6 popos Le Bas 991. (M.) 

frater arualis 
pparpew apovareu Le Bas 1722; Ath. Mitt. XXIX (1904), p. 
175, No. 19; Ephesos III 33, 34; dparep dpovatis Fraenkel 
436, 4; 437, 8; 488, 2; 439, 3; 440, 5; 451, 4; Ephesos II, 21. 

frumentarius 
ppovpevrapis Avyovorov x#pas Aovydovvov BCH. XIII (1889), 
p. 318, No. 27; éxardvrapxov ppovpevrdpiov CIG. 2802; trav 
kadoupévov ppovpevrapiwv K.-P. II 222; dpovpevrapiwy K.-P. III 
9; hpovpevrapions K.-P. IIT 28. (M.) 

funda 
govvdy Rev. Et. gr. XIX (1906), p. 104. (M. K. Mey.) 


fundator 
govvdd (twp) Heberdey-Wilhelm 256. 


gradus 
CB. 212; 213; 222(?) ; 268; 277 (part of tomb). (K.) 


guttarium? 
ds dv dvotfe 7) 7) TO youTdpiov dpa 


CB. 566. This word is classed by L. 8S. with yowvrn (K.-P. 
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II, 255) which is given as a Lydian word. Keil and Premer- 
stein, however, suggest a Latinism, and Latin is much less 
strange at this period and in this connection (v. solarium and 
titulus). The prohibition against selling the tomb is rare and 
it seems possible that zoAnoa 76 y. should be taken together 
understanding as object of dvoiga and xabeXei. 
horrea 
éppiots Petersen dpetov conjectured by Grégoire 10. (M.) 


Idus 
isov Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 221; BCH. XI (1887), p. 
111, 1. 21; Fraenkel 274; <id8(dv) JRS. XVI (1926), p. 246, 
1, 55; CIG. 2905 F 6,3. (M. cidov; H 
illustris 
iAAovorpov MAMA. IIT 504. (M.) 
imperium 
dyayovra . . . ivrépwov BCH. X (1886), p. 228. 
incrustare 
évexpdotwcey SEG. Vol. II 698 (editor’s suggestion). 
indictio 
passim. ivdurwvys JRS. XIV (1924), p. 45, No. 31; 
ev(dixrov.) JHS. XIX (1899), p. 98, No. 82; evdexrnaves 
CIG. 8690; éuducridvos MAMA. III 81. (M. H. Mey.) 
instrumentarius 
taBovAa| pi |wv quoted MAMA., p. xiv. 


intercalaris 


Sua tHv ivrepxaddpov Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 290, 1. 71; 
tov ivrepxadapiwv ib. 1. 76. 


isiciarius 

ciouxtaptov MAMA. III 343; 387. (M. iovxvopayeipos) 
iugerum. 

iovy(e_pa) BCH. XLVI (1922), p. 403, No. 7B; 7C; 8; K.-P. 

III, p. 68, No. 85/6; SEG. Vol. II 542, 543. (M.) 
Kalendae 


Ath. Mitt. XVI (1891), p. 284; ib. XXIV (1899), p. 290, 
1.74; IBM. IV 2, No. 1026; Le Bas 628; Fraenkel 275 ; 278B; 
374B6; C4; D6. (M. H. Mey. V.) 


lagenarius 


Aayn(vdpios?) Heberdey- Wilhelm 256. Cf. dAaywa(piov) 
MAMA. III 236. (M. Aayuna.) 
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lanarius 
Aavépio. Ath. Mitt. XII (1887), p. 253, No. 18; Hermes VII 
(1873), p. 31; Heberdey-Wilhelm 106; MAMA. III 38; 392. 


(Cf. M. Aavara; Mey. Aavdpa.) (Vid. sapo.) 


lanciarius 
dxtwdpios Aavkiapiwoy CIG. 4004; Sopeoruxds Aavx. JHS XXII 
(1902), p. 353, No. 97; voupépov Aavkuapiov inopov MAMA. 
167 ; Aayxudpis 1b. 169; Aayxuapiwv 1b. 306. 


largitiones 
CIL. III, 7152 (v. comes). (Vid. M. Aapyirwvadixwv.) 


lecticarius 
Aexrixdpw on tombstone with decoration showing that deceased 
was a carter attached to quarries at Dokimion. A lectica with 
a block of marble resting on it is represented. (Calder, Afion 
Kara Hissar, 1929, unpublished. 


legatum 
kal onpiwow tov matpos Heberdey-Wilhelm, Pt. II, No. 228. 
(M. H.) 


legatus 

Anydrov CIG. 8872 Grégoire 124 (4) (reading Anydrov). 
legio 
passim in literal sense; metaphorically éy Aeyedvos avw 
Baortéa péyoorov MAMA. 176. (M. H. K.) 


legionarius 
Acyewvdpiov JRS. XIV (1924), No. 765; éxarovrdpye 
epdwaptw Heberdey-Wilhelm 80; éx. Aeywwvdprov CIG. 2803. (M.) 


librarius 
érapxov omeipas Sdpdwv oxpeiBav BCH. 
VII (1883), p. 275; ABpap(ws) IRS. XIV (1924), No. 109; 
IGR. IV 1647. (M.) 


loricata 
Ephesos IT, 61; ITI, 46 (v. moneta). 


ludarius 
hapirias povopdxov Aovdapiwy Ath. Mitt. VI 
(1881), p. 266, No. 1. (K.) 

ludus 
Aovdov K.-P. II, 72; éxizporov éxi Aovdov IGR. III 
18%. (M.) 


®I am indebted for this reference and for other suggestions to Pro- 
fessor W. M. Calder of this University. 
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lusoria nauis 
Aovowpiy BCH. X (1886), p. 228. (M.) 


macellarius 
paxekapno Grégoire 261; MAMA. III 280; 388; 538. 


macellum 
Cvyootdow TO CB. 549; év paxéAAw Ephesos 
III, 15; iepot paxéAAov Ephesos III, p. 153; Lancko- 
ronski II, 210, 250-(v. I, p. 44 and IT, p. 135); Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVI (1911), p. 294; K.-P. ITI, p. 84. (M. H. K. Mey.) 


The word macellum, in spite of its Latin appearance, ap- 
pears to be of Semitic origin (v. Walde and Pauly-Wissowa 
s. u.). It occurs in Greek as early as the fourth century in 
an inscription of Epidaurus where it seems to mean an iron 
railing of some sort (Baunack, Aus Epidaurus 1890, p. 91). 
At this date Latin influence can hardly be suspected. Later, 
in the second century B.C., the form paxeAAwras (Oipas) 
occurs in Delos (Ditt.? 588 (238)). Macellum appears in 
Latin from Plautus onwards in the general sense of market. 
According to Varro the word was originally applied to the 
vegetable market, a usage which was still current in Sparta 
in his day (LL. V, 146; cf. IG. V, 1, 149 and 150). Others 
held that it originally meant simply a garden; the Market was 
called macellum, ut quidam scribunt, quod bi fuerit hortus. 
It seems probable from this that pdxeAAov from meaning origi- 
nally any sort of fence (v. Hesych. s. u.), had come to be appro- 
priated to the fence round a garden, and that from this usage 
the meaning of vegetable market developed. It is possible 
that in early times vegetable garden and market were identical. 
In Rome its usage was extended; it came to mean market in 
general and was applied to the large market-place in which 
the Roman markets were united in the second century. This 
had an important effect in the subsequent history of the word. 
It was usual for Italian and provincial cities to imitate Rome, 
and the word pdxedAov, which is found in inscriptions of the 
Empire, is probably borrowed from Rome rather than a sur- 
vival from pre-Roman usage. The uniform type of building 
seems to point to imitation of a common model (v. Lancko- 
ronski and Pauly-Wissowa). In later times the market came 
to be associated chiefly with the sale of meat, hence the deriva- 
tive macellarius comes to mean butcher and has been borrowed 
in German with that meaning. In its meaning of fence or 
railing pdxeAAov died out in Greek and was ultimately replaced 
by the Latin cancellt. Hesychius, e. g., glosses xvyxdides as 
as jpeis kayxeAAwras The Oipar xayxeAAwrai here 
are the same as the @paz paxeAAwrai of the Delian inscription 
quoted above. This account assumes that the word was appro- 
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priated to a building of a particular type designed for a city 
market in Rome itself, but it is possible that this transference 
of meaning took place in some of the Hellenistic cities and 
that the Romans borrowed the word with the thing just as they 
borrowed, e. g., the word basilica. 


magister 
avyovotdMos Kai payiorpwy MAMA, 216; payiorpov Sterrett, 
Ep. J. 165; paetorwp Sterrett, W. E. 292; payiorpov Grégoire 
100 bis-(magister militum?) ; waeordpwv Grégoire 117 (maitre 
magon). (M. H. K.) 

magistrianus 
Grégoire 322. Cox and Cameron, Eski Shehir, 1931 (un- 
published). (M. K. ) 

manceps 
pavucros MAMA, III 242; 409; payxiros 292; pdxyros 415. 
(M. Mey.) 

marita 
papira IGR. III 12 (bilingual). 


maritus 
papitw Le Bas 1481, taken for title in a bilingual inscription. 
Cf. papitw<v> yAvkuratw ovvBiw IGR. III 884. 

matrona 
CIG. 2822; Le Bas 1481; Sterrett, Ep. J. 189; Studies, p. 123. 
(M.) 

matrona stolata 


Ko6rte, Inscriptiones Bureschianae 50; Le Bas 1606; Ephesos 
III, 72. (M. K.) 


medianum 
pedecavdy CIG. 3278. 


memorium 
pepoptov CB. 672; JHS. XXXVII (1917), p. 92; BCH. 
XXXVII (1913), p. 239, No. 44(?); myopio JHS. XXIT 
(1902), p. 353, No. 97; MAMA, 218; 
Judeich, p. 163, No. 305; K.-P. II, 174. 


milia (passuum ) 
passim on milestones in abbreviation, e. g., AJA. XVIII 
(1914), p. 42, No. 11; Ath. Mitt. XXV (1900), p. 435, No. 
59; Buresch 21; K.-P. I, 103, 182; K.-P. IT, 35; Mouseion 
1886, p. 60. (Cf. M. pruapiov; H. K.) 


modius 
CIG. 2927; 4380k?, p. 1168; Lanckoronski I, 60; Le Bas 
1212; Petersen 7%a; jyupddva Petersen 77a. (M. H. K. Mey.) 


& 
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moneta 
éxitporros . . ard Adyov Awpexdrys *Acias Tavvovias AaAparias 
povntns Ephesos ill, 46; II, 61 (v. Hirschfeld Verwalt2 4 
Anm, 4). (V.) 
monetalis 
povyradw K.-P., III, 129; [rpravdpc]xov pov[yradw] Jahreshefte 
X (1907), p. 307. 


mulio 
povriwves SEG. Vol. II, 666 ; povAayopov MAMA. III 86. (M.) 
municipium 
Aidlov pouvvixiziov KoiAwv Ephesos ITI, 48. 
murmillo 
Mup[pidruv Bohn, Aegae, p. 23; Kalinka 356; 
povppitroves CIG. 2889; CIG. 3392. (M. 
) 
Nonae 
a[potépar] Mapriwy Studia Pontica 66. (M.) 


nonna 
ths vovas Grégoire 16. (Latin?) 

notarius 
CIG. 9158; MAMA. III 706; IGR. IV 235 (an imperial 
slave). (M. H. K.) 


numerus 


immuatpov voupépov ... Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), p. 251; 
mpnunkipis Marriaxév voupepov ceviopov BCH. XX XIII (1909), 
p. 34, No. 123 vovpépov Aavkupiwy MAMA. 167; 
voupepov SHG. Vol. II, 666 (v. acta). (M. K.) 


nummularius ? 


voppoxra(...) MAMA. IIT 302 (v. note). 


hummus 
vot (pov) MAMA. IIT 81. (M.) 


octavarius 
éxtaBepno: according to the editor a variant of éxraBapiw 
rather than a proper name. Grégoire 10. 
officialis 
érpudd JRS. XVI (1926), p. 213. (M. K.) 
officium 
épixcov CB. 373; IGR. III 130. (M. K. Mey.) 


| 
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optio 
érriwy Judeich 324. (M. K.) 
ordinarius 
1) dpdwaprov brarov Arch.-epig. Mitt. XIX (1896), p. 149. 


2) military, Heberdey-Wilhelm 80 (v. legionarius) ; MAMA. 
168 (v. campiductor) ; MAMA. 306; v. ordinatus. (M.) 


ordinatus 
épdwarov K.-P. II, 174 “wohl im Sinne von ordine sacro 
but Grégoire 335 ter reads dpdwa(piov) rod 
M.) 

ostiarius 
Sterrett, Ep. J. 165. (M. K.) 


pagus 
mayapxeiv Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), p. 238, No. 11. (M.) 


palatinus 
mada|7 live Judeich 305. (M. raddAariov; K.) 


palatium 
1) otparevoapév ev wadariv Ath. Mitt. XII (1887), p. 
170, No. 2; dvadepopevos madatiw BCH. XIII 
(1889), p. 318, No. 28; Sopeorixds rod Oiov zadariov 
Heberdey-Wilhelm 168. 
2) oTéynv Gracavy Tov mpd tov madatiov . . . Arch.-epig. 
Mitt. IX (1885), p. 115, No. 67; IGR. III 439. (M. H. 
K. Mey. V.) 
pallium 
érevovromaéANov CIG. 2663. (M. H. K. V.) 
palma 
oex(ovtwp) wa(Apov) y’ K.-P. II, 213 (perhaps rather 7a (Aos) 
tpitos, Vv. note). 
palus 
wados CIG. 2663 ; Kalinka 355, 356 ; Sevrepov radov CIG. 
3764; Sevrépw mdAw Opaxdv Le Bas 1757; wados tpiros(?) v. 
palma. 


pastillarius 

MAMA. III 495; 636; 754. (M. K. 
patella 

maredXay Sterrett, W. HE. 366, 1.3. (M. K. Mey.) 
patricius 


Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 406; CIG. 4351, 8903; K.-P. 
IIT 129; Grégoire 47 [w]a(r) paxiov; ib. 219. (M. H.) 
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patrimonium 
Jahreshefte XXIII (1926) Beibl. 269 (v. ducenarius). (M.) 


patrona 
ratpwvicon CIG. 4106; Lanckoronski II, 9. (M.) 


patronus 
e. g., ratpwva Ath. Mitt. XXIV (1899), p. 205, No. 12; CB. 
307; CIG. 4037; 4038; 4075; 4076; 4154; Ephesos ITI, 47; 
narpwvos CB. 114; rdérpwves Jahreshefte XXI-XXII (1) Beibl. 
259 ; xarpova IGR. III 135; 1b. LV 170; 171; 
ab. III 255. (M. K.) 


peculium 
mexo(v) Aiov CR. XXXVIT (1923), p. 8=SEG. Vol. IT, 669 ; 
ei pev Tt etploxorto idvov 7) Exwv éxeivos, TO 
mpooayopevopevov Ephesos II, 23, 1. 36. (M.) 
Professor Calder has suggested (OR. u. s.) that the word 
aexovdov in the first of the examples quoted points to a par- 
ticularly Galatian custom. The word was, however, used in 
late Roman law of the property which remained in possession 
of a partner to a marriage in patria potestate after the disso- 
lution of the marriage, and this may be the meaning here 
(v. Mitteis, Reichsrecht, etc., p. 251).. In the second example 
the word has its usual sense and is seen in process of naturali- 
sation. 


pedes 
wéd(iros?) Jahreshefte XXVI (1) 1930, Beibl. 18 (v. note 
‘im Gegensatz zu tiro?’). (M.) 


plenarius 
mAnvaples arodeiSeow CIG. 2712. (M.) 
plumarius 


mAovpa(piwv) Heberdey-Wilheim 108; MAMA. III 285; 391; 
403; 428; 441; 496; 685. (M. K. zAovpdxua.) 

podiolum 
moonAov K.-P. III, p. 91. “ Wenn zodndAov richtig gelesen ist 
muss das lateinische Deminutiv zu podium podiolum ver- 
standen werden ”—K.-P. (meaning not clear). 


pomarius 
campopwrapiov MAMA, III 760. (M.) 


pontifex 
movriguca CIG. 4033; 4034; 4154; 4351; Kalinka 
278 ; wovr[ign€] Ephesos II, 21; IGR. III 135. 


popinarius 
apwrwapiov MAMA. III 168 (v. note). 
4 
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porta 
4 wopta Grégoire 219. (M. Mey.) 
praefectus 


apaidextor Le Bas 1669a; MAMA. IIT 43. (Vid. 
also praetor.) (M. K.) 


praepositus 


CIG. 4366i*; 4366i*; Petersen 7a; 
mpaimoaitov <iAns ow|y|Aapiwv Dessau II, 8853; 
BiéAatwvov BCH. X (1886), p. 227; Beor (wapiov) 
CIG. 8903 ; rév atrov (dedication to imperial freed- 
man) JHS. XLIV (1924), p. 31; mperdouros JRS. II, p. 98 
(church official). (M. H. K.) 


praetor 
mpaitopa amodederypevov Arch.-epig. Mitt. IX (1885), p. 128, 
No. 83; apairopa TAPA. LVII, 62; v. urbanus; zpai[twpr] 
Sterrett, W. E. 449 (Sterrett’s restoration is questionable, per- 
haps rather mpadéxtw). 

praetorius 


apaitopt|o]v Sterrett, W. E. 19 (Sterrett’s restoration is very 
questionable, perhaps praetorianus). 


praetorianus 
mpatwpiavav CIG. 4350; rpartwpeavov JRS. XV (1925), No. 
127; overpavov mpatwpavov(?) Sterrett, W. E. 19 (v. prae- 
torius). 

praetorium 
overpavos mpattwpiov JRS. XV (1925), p. 254; tmapyov tov 
iepov ~mpattwpiov Lanckoronski II, 107; ézapyos trav 
mpetopiov Grégoire 240; érdpxou tov Petersen 77a; 
tov Grégoire 219. (M. H. K.) 

primicerius 
BCH. XX XIII (1909), p. 34, No. 12 (v. numerus) ; 
|ypiov JHS. XI (1890), p. 162, No. 11; Budropos 
mpnuuxipnov MAMA. 243. (M. H.) 

primipilaris 
apyumarapiov CIG. 4346; CIG. 3711; Lanckor- 
onski I, 107; wpeporeAdpuov BCH. IV (1880), p. 376; CIG. 
2792; 2793; Heberdey-Kalinka II, 60 col. III, 30; Studia 
Pontica 106; III CB. 301 ( PapiyumaAdpov). (M.) 

primipilus 
apyseridov Ath. Mitt. XII (1887), p. 256, No. 25; mpeyureirov 
Heberdey-Kalinka II, 53. (M. K.) 


a 
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princeps 
1) military title: 
mpiveura CIG. 4381b; Le Bas 6383; [apiy]xuros 
CIG. 9223 (military ?). 
2) municipal: 
mpivkey kat Aoyvorns (Iconium) BCH. XXIII (1899), p. 419. 
3) late title: 
aptyx[c]y CIG. 9262. (M. Mey.) 


principalis 

otpatiorny IGR. IIT 394. (M.) 
priuatarius 

mpiBatapio MAMA, III 26; 259; 332; 557; 585. 
priuatus 


1) kopyntos tév Oiwv mpiovarwy Grégoire 240; 7d mpwvarov ib.; 

éxitporov Kidixias Adyou Ephesos III 54. 

2) cvvepyacia Badavéwy mpeBdrwv Ephesos II 78 (cf. I, p. 41, 

note 3 and M. K.). 

The word privatus was widely extended in its reference to 
baths probably owing to imitation of Rome. For the Roman 
influence cf. funda and campestre where the reference is to 
a bath inscription. 


procurator 
mpokovpatopos Kal éxAnovexdixov Grégoire 225. (M.) 

protector 
mpotnkto| pos] ‘EAAnv. diAorA. SAAoyos XV, suppl., p. 62; 
IGR. III 103; rpwrixropov JHS. (1902), p. 352, No. 96; 
and mpwtynxtopov MAMA. III 711. (M. K.) 


prouocator 


mpo| Bo |xdérwp Ath. Mitt. VI (1881), p. 124 (correcting Perrot 
No. 56). 


quaestor 
xovaicropos Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), p. 241, No. 18; BCH. 
VII (1883), p. 26; TAPA. LVII, 62; xvaicropa Buresch 2; 
xvatoropos Ephesos III 38; xvaicropa xavdisarov Ephesos III 
84, 85. (M.s. el qasthar after cworwdias; K.) 

quaestorius 
okpeiBav BCH. VII (1883), p. 275, No. 17. 


quattuoruir 
xovatropouipov Sitzungsb. der Berlin, Akad. 1889, p. 374. 


| | 

} 
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quindecimuir 
xuwdexepovipov Kalinka 278; IGR. IV 372. 
referendarius 
Le Bas 638. (M.) 
regio 
peyovos CIG. 3436; feyedvos IGR. IIT 1502. 
regionarius 
peyewvapios Sterrett, HE. J. 93. 
retiarius 
Bohn Aegae, p. 23; CIG. 3764; CIG. 2663; 
Studia Pont. 110; fyrdpw CIG. 3765. 
roba 
parrov poBov (= poBov) MAMA. III 581. 
rudis 


1) secunda rudis: 
vexovvdapovoov CIG. 3916; Kalinka 117. 


2) summa rudis: 
Ath. Mitt. XXI (1896), p. 467 (v. collegium) ; couppapovdys 
Sitz. Wien. Akad. 1895, p. 17, No. 12. Cf. summarius. 
sagittarius 
cayitrapis CB. 373; cayrtapiwy Swpevixwy CIG. 9207; 9230; 
oa| yet lapiov CIG. 9222. (M. cf. Mey. cairra; V.) 
sagittator 
apxway:trarwpos CIG. 9230 (the restoration is extremely im- 
probable, v. direptor). 
salarium 
cadapiov Kern 116, 1. 55; cadapiw Ephesos III 56; cadapiw 
Sovxyvapiw Jahreshefte XXIII (1926), Beibl. 269. (M.K.) 
saltuarius 
aaArovdpios K.-P. III, 11; cadArdpios CB. 527; IGR. IV 1186; 
govaArapiw K.-P. III, p. 6. 
sapo 
carovAava MAMA. III 224. The editor sees in this a com- 
bination of sapo with lanarius. (M. cadwnov; K.) 


scandularius 
oxavdadapiov K.-P. I, 60. 


scriba 
BCH. VII (1883), p. 275 (v. quaestorius). (M.) 


— 
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scriniarius 
Grégoire 225; ioxpyvapiov Cox and Cameron, Seyit Gazi, 1931 
(unpublished). (M.) 


scrinium 
o[xpiv]uov JRS. II (1912), p. 260. (M. Mey. V.) 


scutula 


Tods Tolxovs pavtn Ephesos III, 65; 
oxovrAdoavra Kai povodcavra Ath. Mitt. VIII (1883), p. 329; 
REG. 1893, p. 157A, ll. 2 and 4 restored Arch.-epigr. Mitt. 
XX, p. 853 épyemoraryy oxovrAdoews oixov Ath. Mitt. 
XXIV, p. 232; cf. Sitzungsb. der Berlin. Akad. 1889, Pp: 
372, 1. 165 oxovrAwow tov ved Lanckoronski II 755 
oKxovTtAWOW Tov Toixwv Tov vaov ib. 200; Judeich, p. 68 ; oxodr- 
Awow THs oToas avéOnxev Jahreshefte VII (1804), Beibl. p. 423 
Tis TOUTO TO 7) IG. IIT 1, 1423; 
| 1424; qv (i.e. Kai Jahreshefte 
IIT 206; cxovrAdpws Ditt. Syll. 1124. (M. cxovrovAarov.) 

In order to give materials for a full history of the word I 
have given instances from regions outside Asia Minor. It is 
clear from the passages quoted and from the remarks of the 
commentators on them that cxovrAwo.s refers not merely to 
| paving (as LS. implies under dzocxovrAovv) but to the cover- 

ing of any surface with small plates of marble sometimes of 
i different colours (ocxovrAy favrn). That Greek possessed no 

single word for this process may be seen from a passage quoted 
by Baunack, Aus Epidauros, p. 67 (Lucian, Amores 12 “éados 
AiBwv Araki Aeiais eotpwpévov”) Which looks like a purist 
attempt to avoid oxovrAowv. The Latin word scutula moreover 
had a fasziliar sound to Greek ears owing to its resemblance 
to oxuvrédyn. This resemblance accounts for the confusion in 
Hesychius who glosses with ai immxal ia which the 
' commentators explain as squadrons of the shape of a scutula 


(fopBoedeis). The word scutula (or scutella) was adopted in 
Egyptian, Greek ard elsewhere (M. H. K. Mey.) in its proper 
sense of dish but Meinersmann seems to be wrong in connect- 
ing it with scutuwm which has a long ‘ u. The word cxovrovAarov 
whose meaning he queries means ‘checked’ as applied to 
clothing. Scutulatae uestes were garments (tartan?) of a 
pattern invented by the Gauls. 


> 
a secretis 
JRS. IT (1912), p. 260. (Vid. M. onxpyro; K. 
onkpyta. ) 
The Latin titles with a and the ablative appear in Greek 
: as single words, e. g. éBdxrys (M. ) for ab actis. ad is found 


with the same sense in dzroxopepxiwv (M.) In spite of Meiners- 
+ mann’s suggestion (s. uv. 4Bdxrns) it seems probable that the 
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equivalence of a and dzé does not extend to the forms used 
to designate retired officials. Only az6 seems to be used in 
that sense, e. g. (M.), dad Avxiapxias (Lanckor- 
ouski II, 183), dad KiAuxapyxeias (Heberdey-Wilhelm 77). 


secutor 
oexovtopa Kalinka 355. oex(ovtwp) K.-P. II, 213. 


sellarius 
CIG. 3372. (M. Mey. oédda; H. sella.) 


septemuir epulonum 
oertépovipa érovdAwvoup, Ath. Mitt. XXIX (1904), p. 175, No. 
19; Le Bas 1722; cerrépoup érovAwvovp Fraenkel 436, 3; 
437, 7; 440, 4; 441A; 451, 3; érra éxrovAwvwv Ephesos 
ITI, 33; 34. 


sestertius 
CIG. 2905; cnoreptiws Perrot 163. (M. K.) 


sextarius 
ééor(a) Grégoire 32; Petersen 77a. (M. Mey. V.) 


siglum 
oiyAov SEG. Vol. II, 710. 
signa 
oiyvev Oeparwv = signifer BCH. XVII, p. 266. (M. K.) 
signifer 
MAMA. 169b. 
siligineus 
dprov oAtyvetrov Jahreshefte XXIII (1926), Beibl. 281. (M. 
H. 1d.) 

The introduction of the Latin word may be due to the 
production of superior bread at Rome but is more probably 
the result of official interference with the baking trade and 
official control of bread prices. The firm state control of 


food production is reflected also in the history of the word 
manceps which came to mean specially a baker. 


silignarius 


onAnyvapiov MAMA, III 700; 727. (M. H. K. 
) 


singularis 
dpus CIG. 4381b; JRS. XIV (1924), No. 109¢; 


owyAapiov Dessau IT 8853 ; érdpyw eiAns 
OviAzias ot[yy]Aaptwy Jahreshefte XIII (1910- 11), p. 201. 
M. K.) 


— 


| 
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sodalis Augustalis 
owdads Avyo|vorads Ephesos IT, 21. 


solarium 
owdapiov CIG. 3281; 3386; 9275; cwrapiw Rev. des Et. Anc. 
IV (1902), p. 258. (V.) 


spatharius 
mpotirtos év orabapios JHS. XXII (1902), p. 360, No. 122; 
(= ozafapiov?) Kalinka 340; orabapnw (gen.) 
Rev. d. Et. gr. XIII (1900), p. 497%; apwroorafapiov CIG. 
8682; CIG. 9264; zpwrworafapiov Grégoire 
226(8) ; JHS. XLIV (1924), p. 32. (H. 


; K.) 


stablesiani 
Koptas JRS. XVI (1926), No. 225. 


statarium 
oratapiov Ditt. OGI. 524 “forum in quo mancipia ueneunt ” ; 
oratapiov Kern 24 “ Kin Grenzstein des Sklavenmarkts ”; cf. 
Ephesos III, 25. “ qui in statario negotiantur.” 
The slave trade was chiefly to supply the western market 
and would be largely, at first at least, in the hands of Italian 


merchants. 


statio 
Heberdey-Kalinka II 43 (v. beneficiarius). SEG. vol. II, 666 
(v. acta). (M. K.) 


stationarius 
K.-P. I, 89; III, pp. 11-12; p. 50, No. 101; Sterrett, Ep. J. 
187; W. E. 73. (M. K.) 

strator 
otpatopos BCH. X (1886), p. 514, No. 363; ozpdrwp tratixod 
BCH. XXXIII (1909), p. 66, No. 45; CIG. 8690; Le Bas 
1814g (v. drungarius). 


subsellia 
BCH. XI (1887), p. 454; Kalinka 210; 
?] Petersen 39; Ephesos III, 65; 
(cf. Ephesos II, 27, 1. 440 ryv (M. K.) 


suggestio 
covyyeotiova BCH I (1877), p. 33. 


summarius ? 
covppdpov Studia Pontica 7. 
The meaning of this term which occurs in a gladiatorial 
inscription is not clear. The editor suggests 1) a gladiator 
who had hired himself for a fixed sum without being regularly 


4 
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trained ; 2) an abridgement of covppapovdys ; 3) a term of abuse 
taking summarius as equivalent to béte de somme. The second 
suggestion seems the most probable. 


tabellarius 

Bépva raBedAAapiw K.-P. II 75. (M. K.) 
tabernarius 

taBepvapiov MAMA. III 311. (Mey.) 
tabularius 


taBAapiov BSA. 1897/8, p. 50; SeBB. traBovAdpus 
CIG. 4037; axd taBAapiwy Kopp (evrapiwv ?) 
Ephesos III, 54; MAMA. III 161. (M.) (Vid. instru- 
mentarius. ) 


tessedarius 
tecoedaps SEG. Vol. II 555 “uox ex éoveddpis et reocepapis 
conflata.” 


tesserarius 
tecoepapiw Aey(iovos) Heberdey-Kalinka I, 17; suggested by 
editors JRS. XIV (1924), p. 74, No. 109 c; but see codicarius. 
(M.) 


tiro 


tnpw(vos) CIG. 8753 (Theodorus the martyr); as veapds 


tipwv Grégoire 100, 1. 30. (M.) 


titulus 
Masce.: rov rithov Ath. Mitt. XXIX (1904), p. 272; CIG. 
3998; JHS. XVIII, p. 126, No. 89; MAMA. 50; 81. 
fem. : rirhov MAMA. 192; 79 ib. 235, 1. 14. 
neuter: 7d titAkov Heberdey-Wilhelm 52. 
gender not indicated: CIG. 3295; JRS. XVI (1926), p. 90, 
No. 222; K.-P. IT, 155 (reirAov). (M. H. Mey.) 


*translimitaneus 

xopas [ba ]epAyuravys IGR. TIT 70. (M. Ayu[rov].) 
trecenarius 

tpexwapty IGR. III 1432 (bilingual). 


tribunus 
CIG. 9157; Kern 122; Sterrett, W. E. 212. (M. H. K. V.) 


tribus 

tpiBov Kupeiva Dessau II, 8853. 
triumphalis 

KopvyAlas kal tpwovppadias Ephesos IIT, 48. 
triumuir capitalis 

tpiovpBovpa Hphesos III, 35. 
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tutor cessionarius 
tovtwp Keoowvapws (?) CIG. 2941. 


uallarius (corona uallaris) 
otepa[ vy xpvo]@ rupywrd [xai obaA]Aapiw IGR. III 551. 


uela 
kai tov Oedtpov C1IG. 2758, IIB; ra tov Oedrpov 
CIG. 4283; 7a Bra +. 6. Sterrett, Ep. J. 252, 1. 27; cf. 
Ephesos IT 39; 40; 41 réracov Oeatpov. (M. oimrapiov; 
H. uelarium; K. V.) 


uerna 
ovépvas Ath. Mitt. XIII (1888), p. 243, No. 24 (v. cancel- 
larius) ; ovépvas tov xvpiov BCH. XXVIII (1904), p. 196; 
kaloapos ovépvas eipyvdpxns JHS. XVIII (1898), p. 123, No. 
70; ov€pvas tov xupiov MAMA. 25; ovdpva tov ib. 26; 
Bépva K.-P. IT, 75 (v. tabellarius) ; ov€pvas immeis MAMA. 27; 
ovépva immeds ib. 30; odvdpva IGR. IIT 126. 


uestiarium 
mparocitw Beot (tapiov) CIG. 8903 ;Beordpxov Grégoire 226(8). 
(cf. M. Beoruapitn; K. Beoridpros. ) 


uestiarius 
MAMA. III 287; [Bleorapiov (t.e. uestiarius), “doch ist 
nicht sicher dass vor dem e ein weiterer Buchstabe gestanden 
hat” 1b. 735. (M. K.) 


ueteranus 

overepavds Le Bas 839; CIG. 4432c(?) ; [over]epuavod Judeich 
267; Verpavés (with Latin V) Studia Pontica 169; Berpavis 
CB. 218; zerpavod Judeich 202; (od) atpavod Judeich 
125 ; overpavos CB. 210; 212 ; 213; 339; CIG. 39021; Heberdey- 
Wilhelm 72 bis; 125; 217; JRS. XIV (1924), Nos. 97, 103; 
XV (1925), p. 254; Sterrett, W. HE. 19; 25; 28; 37; 40; 
Studia Pontica 41; 90; 157b; éxapyos aAys] overpav[ js] IGR. 
III 86. (M. K.) 

The forms illustrate the Greek difficulty in transliterating 
Latin wu. In view of idxovpos (v. uiocurus) it is doubtful 
whether we should assume haplography in Judeich 125 (v. 
Meinersmann, p. 111). (See also uitrearius. ) 


uexillarius 
ob[é]AAdpios IGR. III 227. 


uexillatio 
BéAarusvov BCH. X (1886), p. 227 (v. praepositus). (M. 
K. 

uexillum 
IGR. IIT 1482. 


| 
| 
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uiator 
Buaropos MAMA. 248 (v. primicerius). (M. s. wu. Biarixov.) 

uicarius 
Buxapiov JHS. XXII (1902), p. 103, No. 10; Bixapiw Kalinka 
186 ; Byx[a]p[7]ov MAMA. III 155. (M. ovxapios; H.) 

uicus 
Tois Popryyois Tois mepi tov Beixov Am. Jour. Arch. I (1885), 
p.- 141. (M. Bixov; V.) 

uindictarius 
ovwvductapios Lanckoronski I, 59; 60. (M. ovwdu«raros; K. 
p. 64.) 

uiocurus 
Buxovpov Buresch 2 ; oiwxovpov K.-P. III, 129; Buwxovpov TAPA. 
62; idxovpov Ephesos III, 84, 85. 

uitrearius 
[i]tpapiov (uitrarius) MAMA. III 549; irpapiwv 598. 

uncia 
ovvxav Ephesos II, 27, 1. 160 ff.; Ephesos III, 10; Jahres- 
hefte III (1900), Beiblatt p. 87; ib. XXIII (1926), Beibl. 
2815; Ephesos IT 27, 1. 170; 1. 192. (M. dyxwv; 
Mey. V. H..K.) 

urbanicianus 
xetAiapxov otpBavixvavdy CIG. 3711. 


urbanus 
otparyyov ovpBavov CIG. 4029 (praetor urbanus). 


A. CAMERON. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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SYNTAXIMON AND LAOGRAPHIA IN THE 
ARSINOITE NOME. 


There is general agreement that the normal annual rates for 
poll-tax (/aographia) in the Arsinoite Nome during the early 
Empire were 20 and 40 drachmas, the former rate being paid by 
the privileged metropolitan citizens, and the latter by the native 
Egyptians. There is a large amount of evidence from the 
Fayum for laographia at the rate of 20 drachmas, with pros- 
diagraphomena in almost every case of 10 copper obols.2 When 
this amount was paid in instalments, each instalment was 
accompanied by prosdiagraphomena in the same proportion.® 
For laographia at the basic rate of 40 dr. a year, however, the 
evidence has been very slight until the recent publication of 
Princeton and Columbia papyri.* P. Princeton I, 11, 12, and 
14, and P. Cornell I, 24 appear to establish a rate of 45 dr. 2 ob. 
for laographia in Philadelphia in the first century, and P. 
Columbia I, 1 recto 2 shows rates of 44 dr. 2 ch. and 44 dr. 6 ch. 
in Theadelphia in the second century.> P. Bouriant 32 (early 
third century, Apias) is a receipt for instalments of the laogra- 
phia totalling either 40 or 44 drachmas. Wessely, Stud. 20, 62, 
(second or third century) records payments of 40 dr. per man 
for laographia, with prosdiagraphomena of 24% dr. and symbolika 
of about 21% obols. P. Tebt. II, 368 (180-92 A. D.) gives 
payments “ amounting to about 40 dr.” 

Upon the nature of the tax called syntazimon no general 
agreement has been reached. The most commonly accepted 
theory appears to be that of Otto,® that it was a tax imposed to 
cover state contributions to temples and priests, but the sug- 


1P. Lond. II, 261 (pp. 53-61) ; cf. pp. 19-20; Wilcken, Grundz. p. 189 
and note 6; Rabel, P. Basel 8 Introduction. 

? The following list is perhaps not exhaustive: P. Lond. III, 909b, 912a, 
1234, 845a and b (pp. 32-35); P. Ryl. II, 360-365; Wessely, Stud. 22, 
124; P. Basel 8; P. S. I. VIII, 924; P. Fay. 50, 196-199, 279-284, 
349-358; P. Tebt. II, 306, 617-634, 636-637. 

P. S. I. VIII, 924. 

Johnson and Van Hoesen, P. Princeton I, Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 1931. Westermann and Keyes, P. Columbia I, Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. 1931. 

5 That the Columbia document is a register of laographia payments 
is established by the marginal note opposite col. 5, line 20. 

®°W. Otto, Priester und Tempel I, p. 382, n. 1. 
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gestion has also been made that it was equivalent to, or a form P.1 

of, the laographia.’ A list of the references to this tax, with the Mi 

annual payments, where they are given, follows.® pF 

Reference Date Place Annual Payment P . 
vB. G. U. VII, 1590 6-7 A.D. Philadelphia Incomplete: 4 dr. P. R 
P. Fay. 45 10-11 A.D. Theadelphia Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. P.F 

P. Milan I, 9 13-14 A.D. Theadelphia Complete: 44 dr. 5 ch. . P.F 

P. Princeton I, 1 24-25A.D. Philadelphia Arrears of various amounts, Pp. F 
maximum 44 dr. 6 ch. P.F 

P. Princeton I, 2 25A.D. Philadelphia Various instalments: I, 
maximum 44 dr. 6 ch. B. ¢ 

P. Cornell I, 21 25A.D. Philadelphia Various instalments: 
maximum 44 dr 6 ch.® 

P. Fay. 230 26A.D. Euhemeria ( 

P. Tebt. IT, 349 28A.D. ‘Tebtynis Incomplete: 20 dr. B. ¢ 

P. Princeton I, 3-6 ca. 20-33 A.D. Philadelphia Incomplete: various instal- 
ments. 

P. Princeton I, 7 ca. 20-30 A.D. Philadelphia ‘ 

P. Princeton I, 8 ca. 27-32 A.D. Philadelphia Complete: 44 dr. 2 ch. Y \ 
usually: 44dr. 6ch. 
occasionally. Other varia- 
tions: see below. 

P. Princeton I, 9 31A4.D. Philadelphia Complete: 44dr. 6ch. in 
most cases. Variations: 
see below. 

P. Princeton, I, 10 34A.D. Philadelphia Incomplete: various in- 
stalments. 

P. Princeton I, 12 35A.D. Philadelphia 

P. Columbia inv. 

no. 11 (unpub.) 43-44 A.D. Theadelphia Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
P. Milan I, 10 44A.D. Theadelphia Probably 44 dr. 6 ch. 
P. Tebt. 464 (P. 
Milan I, p. 50) 48-49 A.D. Heraclia 44 dr. plus? ?° 

P. Milan I, 11 52-56 A.D. Theadelphia 44dr. per annum for 4 
years, 

P. Lond. II, 181b 

(p. 146 f.) 64A.D. Kerkosis Incomplete: various in- 
stalments. 

P. Giss. 94 66-67 A.D. Soknopaiu Nesos Complete: 44 dr. 5 ch. wie 

B. G. U. VII, 1613 69-70 A.D. Philadelphia ; 

P. Ryl. II, 190 83-84 A.D. Soknopaiu Nesos Incomplete: instalments of j 
4 dr. each. / 

P. Tebt. 473 (P. 

Milan I, p. 51) 99 A.D. Tebtynis 3 persons pay respectively 
25 dr. 2ob., 5dr. 2 ob., 
and 2ob. (arrears). 
* Wilcken in Archiv II, p. 396; Kenyon in P. Lond. II, p. vii, cor- 2? 
rection to p. 54; cf. the discussions in P. Milan I, pp. 45-50 and ; 
P. Princeton I, pp. xx-xxii. 4 
® The words “complete” and “incomplete” in the last column refer 
to the annual payments, not to the documents. 
®It is now clear that the payments in this document are 44 dr. 6 ch., +? 
not 44dr. 5ch. See P. Princeton I, p. xiv. 
10The extra 1dr. lob. mentioned here is obviously for the pig-tax. ote 
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Reference Date Place Annual Payment 
P. Tebt. 558 (P. 
Milan I, pp. 51-2) 100 A.D. Tebtynis Incomplete: 1 instalment 


of 30dr. lob. 2 ch. 


P, Fay. 153 (Archiv 


IV, 95-114) Probably first century. Bacchias Complete: 44 dr. 6 
Fay. 53 110-11 A.D. Theadelphia Complete: 44dr. 6 ch. 
Pp. Ryl. II, 191 115-17 A.D. Soknopaiu Nesos Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
P. Fay. 54 117-18 A.D. Euhemeria Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
P, Fay. 316 105 0r124A.D. Theadelphia 
P. Fay. 256 1140r133A.D. Euhemeria 
P, Fay. 315 (P. Milan 
I, p. 52) 152-53 A.D. Theadelphia 
B. G. U. III, 881 152-53 A.D. SoknopaiuNesos Incomplete: various in- 
ments.?? 
P. Lond. III, 844 
(p. 54 f£.) 174A.D. Soknopaiu Nesos Complete: 44 dr. 6 ch. 
B. G. U. III, 791 203-205 A.D. Karanis Incomplete: various in- 


stalments.?? 


P. Ryl. II, 185 (second century) end Wessely, Stud. 22, 117 
(128-29 A. D., Soknopaiu Nesos) probably also contain instal- 
ment payments of the same tax, though they do not mention the 
name syntaximon. 

It seems clear from this evidence that the syntarimon was 
paid at the fixed rate of 44 drachmas, plus a varying number of 
chalkot, throughout the period of its existence—from Augustus to 
Septimius Severus. The only evidence which would seem to con- 
tradict this conclusion is furnished by some of the entries in P. 
Princeton I, 8 and 9. These few entries, in which full payments 
of syntaximon at other rates seem to occur, are hardly sufficient to 
controvert the great mass of evidence on the other side. It may 
be pointed out that these Princeton registers appear to have 
been rather carelessly kept. In four of the abnormal cases ** the 
entries are confused and probably inaccurate. In five cases ** 
where the payment, checked as complete, varies from the normal 
44 drachmas plus, marginal notes, aro ovpB( or aro ovpB( ) 
mA( ), evidently made by the checking official, are found. 
The meaning of these notes must be approximately as follows: 


11 Cf. Preisigke, Girowesen p. 258, n. 6. As suggested by P. M. Meyer 
(P. Giss. I, iii, p. 86), the sign which Preisigke interpreted as % 
drachma certainly stands for 4% obol. 

12P, M. Meyer (P. Giss. I, iii, p. 86) thought that in B. G. U. 791 
and 881 the annual payment was 48 drachmas or more. But the 
payment for a single year nowhere exceeds 44 dr. There is no reason to 
suppose that 791 col. 2 refers to the syntaximon. 

188, I, 12-18; 8, VI, 3-5; 8, VIII, 1-4; 9, II, 16-17. 

149, II, 1-2; 9, II, 14-15; 9, II, 23-25; 9, III, 10; 9, IV, 1. 
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(Although the amount entered here is an abnormal one,) the 
receipt shows the normal full payment. Clearly the checking 
official in some cases compared the receipts with the ledger. This 
leaves five unexplained cases, four where 48 drachmas were 
paid,’ and one showing a payment of 40 drachmas.*® In regard 
to the 48-drachma payments, the possibility may be suggested 
that these taxpayers still owed 4 dr. for the previous year. But 
in view of the many inaccuracies in these registers, and of the 
probability that the checking official would not worry very much 
about overpayments, such an explanation may be unnecessary. 
At any rate it is inherently unlikely that taxpayers from whom 
different amounts were due would be entered indiscriminately in 
the same register. 

The thesis of this article is that the syntaximon is identical 
with the laographia paid, in the Fayum, by native Egyptians at 
the rate of 40 drachmas plus supplementary fees. The points of 
demonstration are as follows: 


1. The total annual amount of laographia as recorded in P. 
Columbia I, 1 recto 2 is identical with that of the syntaximon, 
with a maximum variation of half an obol. In recto 2 the usual 
rate for laographia is 44 dr. 2 ch., but a few taxpayers pay 44 
dr. 6 ch. Precisely the same thing is true for syntazimon in P. 
Princeton I, 8. This exact correspondence, even in the slight 
variation, seems absolutely conclusive. 

2. The method of payment, in instalments of multiples of 4 
drachmas, also corresponds closely. 

3. The chalkoi payments are kept separate in the additions 
in P. Columbia I, 1 recto 1 a-b, not being totalled with the 
drachma payments of the laographia. The same is true in the 
syntaximon records of P. Princeton I, 2 and 4, and P. Cornell I, 
21. 

4, The laographia as found in the Columbia accounts and the 
suntaximon of the receipts are both accompanied by payments of 
certain smaller taxes which correspond fairly well. In P. Col. 
I, 1 recto 1 a-b and 1 recto 3 these small taxes are magdophy- 
lakia, desmophylakia, potamophylakia, phylakia, and (in 1 a-b) 
the pig-tax. In P. Col. I, 1 recto 2 the same is the case, except 


15 §, II, 21-22; 8, III, 24-25; 8, VIII, 7-8, and 9, IV, 18-20. 
169, II, 26-29. 
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that station is substituted for phylakia; perhaps they are different 
names for the same tax. In the syntarimon receipts the same 
taxes are mentioned frequently: see P. Ryl. II, 185, 191; P. 
Fay. 53, 54, 316; B. G. U. III, 881; VII, 1613; Wessely, Stud. 
22, 117; P. Lond. III, 884 (p. 54 ff.). 

5. It is noticeable that syntazimon as well as laographia 
appears to go out of existence at the time of Caracalla’s extension 
of the Roman citizenship. 

6. If the native Egyptian males from the age of fourteen on 
paid poll-tax at the rate of 40 drachmas each, plus extra fees, it 
is quite remarkable that only two receipts for such payments 
appear to be extant,’’ whereas more than fifty receipts for 
laographia at the 20-drachma rate have been published, though 
this latter rate must have been paid by a much smaller number 
of men. But this is quite easily accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that laographia at its highest rate, with its extra fees, was 
commonly called syntaximon in the Arsinoite Nome, and that 
receipts were usually issued under that name. 

%. It is also worthy of notice that in the Ptolemaic period the 
poll-tax seems to have been called Compare 
ovvragis in P. S. I. VIII, 802, 7 (first century A. D., Tebtynis). 


In view of this evidence we may now speak of syntazimon- 
laographia, the poll-tax of fixed amount collected during the 
early Empire from native Egyptian males of the Arsinoite 
Nome. ‘Two documents appear to establish a rate of 44 dr. 5 
ch.,'° but the prevailing rates, as established by the ledgers,?° 
are 44 dr. 2 ch. paid by the great majority, and 44 dr. 6 ch. 
paid by a few. If those who paid poll-tax at the basic 40- 
drachma rate had paid extra fees in proportion to those who 
paid 20 drachmas, their prosdiagraphomena would have amounted 
to 20 copper obols, making an annual total of about 43 drach- 
mas. But the fact that those who paid the higher poll-tax were 
allowed to pay in instalments of 4 drachmas or multiples thereof 
throughout the year, and perhaps could make their payments 


17 P, Bouriant 32 and P. Tebt. IT, 638. 

18 See Laum in Pauly-Wissowa XII, 732; Wilcken, Chrest. 288. 

1°. Milan I, 9 and P. Giss. 94. Is it possible that we actually have 
in these cases carelessly written signs for 2 chalkoi, rather than for 
1 chalkus? 

20P, Princeton I, 8 and P. Columbia I, 1 recto 2, 1 recto 3. 
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either at the state bank or to the collectors (praktores argyrikon), 
would make 4 drachmas appear reasonable as the amount of extra 
fees required. The fee of 2 chalkoi paid by all, and the extra 
half-obol paid by a few, as has been stated, were not totalled 
with the 44 drachmas, but were kept separate.24 We have no 
evidence in regard to the purpose of these fees. It might be 
tentatively suggested that the extra half-obol was a fee for the 
receipt.*? This would necessitate the assumption that only part 
of the taxpayers bought receipts, and it would supply an obvious 
explanation of the fact that all our receipts for syntaximon give 
the 44 dr. 6 ch. rate, while that of 44 dr. 2 ch. is much more 
frequent in some of the ledgers. But there are serious objections 
to such a theory: for example, P. Princeton I, 8 (ca. 27-32 
A. D., Philadelphia) shows a majority of those who paid in 
full omitting the half-obol payment, while in P. Princeton I, 
9 (31 A. D., Philadelphia) all such persons pay it.?° 

Certain documents, as has been mentioned above, seem to 
give total rates for the Jaographia of the native Egyptians which 
differ from those established above. The relation of this evidence 
to our theory must be considered. 

P. Bouriant 32 appears to record a payment of laographia at 
40 drachmas. It seems more probable, however, that the pay- 
ment for zorayev was contained in the lacuna in line 10, and 
that the four-drachma payment in line 11 was one of the instal- 
ments of laographia, which would make the total 44 drachmas. 
I have no definite suggestion in regard to the cox entry, except 
that it may possibly be a record of the payment of the extra 
fees in instalments of copper drachmas. 

Wessely, Studien 20, 62 records payments of laographia plus 
extra fees which would bring the total to about 43 drachmas 
per person. If part of the extra fees were retained by local 
officials, however, the total amount collected would not neces- 
sarily appear in such an account as this. 

P. Princeton I, 11, 12, and 14, and P. Cornell I, 24, record 


21In P. Milan I, 11 no mention at all is made of the 2-chalkoi pay- 
ment or of the extra half-obol. 

22 Receipt fees were usually larger than half an obol, but in one case 
_at least (P. Lond. 917; see P. Ryl. II, p. 254) we have evidence for a 
charge of that amount. 

28 Compare also the symbolika mentioned in Wessely, Stud. 20, 62. 
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arrears of 45 dr. 2 ob. which appear to be for laographia, though 
no such statement is specifically made. Whatever the explana- 
tion in detail of these entries may be, they must certainly be 
connected with those shown in P. Tebt. 473 (see P. Milan I, 
p. 51), where payments of arrears of the syntaximon for the 
previous year by three taxpayers are recorded. These payments 
are. 25 dr. 2 ob., 5 dr. 2 ob., and 1 dr. 2 ob. The conclusion is 
obvious that these persons had already paid, respectively, 20 dr., 
40 dr., and 44 dr., so that the total payment of each was 45 dr. 
2 ob. This would establish the extra payment of 1 dr. 1 ob. 6 ch. 
or 1 dr. 1 ob. 2 ch. for syntaximon as well as laographia, in some 
cases where the taxpayer was in arrears. Several conjectures 
may be advanced to account for the extra amount charged in 
these cases. It might be a penalty for late payment, though P. 
Princeton I, 1 would tend to show that such a penalty was not 
always exacted. It is also possible that the 45 dr. 2 ob. include 
the pig-tax of 1 dr. 1 ob. plus a small extra payment. A third 
possibility is that the small taxes mentioned above for tower- 
guards, prison-guards, river-guards, and guards are included in 
this amount. They may have been paid at fixed rates in this 
period, though in the second century they varied in rate from 
year to year. In 133-34 their total was 1 dr. 4 ob. 2 ch.; in 134- 
35, 1 dr. 4 ch.?* 

Finally, the fact that B. G. U. ‘VII, 1613 contains a summary 
of amounts due on various taxes, including both laographia and 
syntaximon, may be explained by assuming that the two words 
refer respectively to the laographia at the basic rate of 20 
drachmas and to that at 40 drachmas. The term syntaximon 
was doubtless made use of habitually in the Fayum for the 
express purpose of avoiding confusion between these two classes 


of poll-tax. 
CLINTON W. KEYES. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


24 See P. Columbia I, 1 recto la, col. 3, line 3, note. 
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THREE PUNS ON THE ROOT OF zép6o IN THE PHRSAE 
OF AESCHYLUS. 


In three places in the Persae* there is reason to believe that 
Aeschylus intended to make a play on the root of the verb 
(or zopféw) and the noun Iépoa. The one in which this 
double entente may be most satisfactorily demonstrated from 
the context and the development of the play lies in Atossa’s 
recital of her portentous dreams: 


~ > > / 
Ar. pev aici vuxrépots dveipacw 
ad’ obrep mais euos oreidas oTpaTov 
otxerar répoa (Pers. 176-8) 


The word zépom in v.178 is the first aorist active infinitive of 
the verb zép6. In form and pronunciation it might equally 
well be the nominative or vocative plural of the proper noun 
Ilépons. The verses quoted above would then imply that Atossa 
has been troubled with nightly visions since her son led out his 
army determined “to ravish with Persian might” the land of 
the Ionians. 

If this interpretation be true, there would be an instance of 
dramatic irony in mentioning in the same verse the two pro- 
tagonists in the great war, the Athenians® and the Persians. 
Secondly, though the evidence may be tenuous, and for that 
reason is not to be pushed too far, the psychological retention 
of a word in mind and its re-use after a few verses, especially if 
it be an odd word or the construction or signification be strange, 
is an undoubted peculiarity of certain writers.* Aeschylus has 
used the noun Ilépoa: just seven lines earlier (v. 171), and that 
word may have stuck in his mind and reappeared in v. 178 with 
its double meaning. Thirdly, the practice of playing on the 


1Two other passages (Pers. 860, 1056) I am discarding because the 
manuscript reading is uncertain. 

*Taévwv clearly means the Athenians. Of. vv. 950, 951, 1011, 1025. 
See also Schol. ad Aristoph., Acharn. 104: *Iaovov dvri rov 
“Iwves yap of “Iwvos ZovGov. The dubious manuscript 
reading of Acharn. 104 does not destroy the value of the scholiast’s 
testimony in this identification. Cf. also Hesych. s.v. “Iwves. 

8 Of., for instance, the balanced play on and mepoovdpuou 
(Pers. 852-3, 919). 
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meanings of proper names is too common with Aeschylus to call 
for more than the mention of a few instances: the play on 
‘EXéva, the éA€vas, EXavdpos, (Agam. 688-9) ; the descent 
of the Iépou from Ilepoe’s (Pers. 80, 146); the appeal of 
Cassandra to Apollo, her destroyer: “AzoAAov . . . dmdAAwv 

. drddAcoas (Agam. 1080-82, 1085-86) ; the play on *Ezados, 
érapn, Epayis (Supp. 17, 45, 315; Prom. vinct. 851); the pun 
on the of (Prom. vinct. 85-7, 250); the 
sinister derivation of the name IloAvveixyns (Septem 576-9) ; the 
implication of the Avcos in the name (Septem 
145; Agam. 1256-60). Other examples might be added. 
Aeschylus did not invent the word pydife, which seems to occur 
first in Herodotus, nor yet a word zepoi{w. That would scarcely 
be expected in his one historical play in which the word would 
be appropriate. But he does give us wepoovopovvra (Pers. 585) 
and zepoovopov (Pers. 919), both of which are drag deyopeva. 
it is by no means beyond his ingenuity to select zépoa because 
of its dual signification.* 

Confirmation of this theory may be sought in an obscure pun 
of Aristotle: BovAa abrov répoau. Many solutions have been 
suggested ; ® that there was a verb zépow, not otherwise known, 
of the same meaning as pydifw; that mépoa may be derived from 
mépdopat, or that the pun may lie in BovAa, which is meant to 
suggest BovAy or Bovdyj. Roberts and Freese’ suggest, I think 
tightly, that the play lies in zépom, the verb, and Il¢épom, the 
noun. The psychological association may be invoked again. 
Aristotle has just cited a play on Oparrw and @paé,* which he 
has been to the pains to explain in part at least: *® 80 pafdvre 


*Much more remote word plays in Aeschylus have been defended: 
for instance, alvé\exrpov as a reminiscence of *Adééavipov (Agam. 711; 
Verrall, Journ. of Philol. IX, 140); underat as a significant element in 
the name Kdutraumrjorpa (Agam. 1100); see also Smyth’s note on 
Eumen, 181, in the Loeb Class. Lib. 

5 Rhetoric, 1412b3. I am indebted to Professor C. W. E. Miller for 
calling this passage to my attention. After writing this article I 
discovered that Roberts, in a note on this point in his translation of 
the Rhetoric, tentatively suggests Aesch., Pers. 178 as a parallel to 
the Aristotelian pun, though he does not develop the theory. 

® See Cope-Sandys, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, note ad loc. cit. 

7 Aristotle, The “ Art” of Rhetoric, Loeb Class. Lib., note ad loc. cit. 

® Rhet. 1412 a. 

®Lane Cooper deals with the passage at length, A. J. P. 41 (1920), 
48-56. 
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ei pn Opaxa civar, ov doreiov civa. He 
follows immediately with this second pun on zépom, and passes 
on to a witticism on the Athenian Empire and the beginning 
of the Persian wars: oiov *A@nvaiows Tis Oadarrys 
apxnv py apxnv tov xaxév: dvacba yép. Evidently his mind 
was running in a channel which would recall to him any current 
pun on the barbarians. But what is really significant both for 
the present passage and for the pun in the Persae of Aeschylus 
is the fact that Aristotle, while he suggests a clue for the pun 
immediately preceding, does not explain BovAa répoa, 
doubtless because the point was perfectly obvious to his con- 
temporaries. Similarly, when Aeschylus played on the same 
word his references would, because of their context, be patent 
to the audience. Possibly the literary currency that he gave to 
the pun, which was appropriately originated by him so shortly 
after the Persian wars, was responsible for the example which 
Aristotle mentions as a commonplace.” 

The second significant use of the root of zép6w in the Persae 
of Aeschylus which we may note lies in the word zepoérrods 
(Pers. 65), as applied to the BaciAeaos orpatos. Not the least 
purpose of the long introductory chant of the Chorus (vv. 1-158) 
is to build up the atmosphere of arrogant magnificence which 
forms the fitting prelude to the descent of Nemesis.*? In the 
word zepoérrods, therefore, something more than prolepsis may 
be read. The initial syllables contain an ironical boast of the 
army which is going forth “to ravage cities with Persian 
brutality.” It is the same type of word play that is found 
in ‘Edéva . . . (Agam. 689). 

The third instance occurs when Atossa addresses the ghost of 
Darius: ta mpdypal’, ws eimeiv éxos (Pers. 


10 Some at least of the word plays which Aristotle cites here are 
drawn from the poets. See Cooper, A. J. P. 41 (1920), 50, and note 2; 
51, and note 3. Perhaps BovAe abroév wépoa came to Aristotle through 
Theodorus the rhetorician, who culled it from some other source. 
Cooper is, however, disposed to think that the pun lies in fovAe in 
this case. 

11 This chant closes appropriately enough with the proskynesis of 
the Persian Elders before Atossa (Pers. 150-54). The complete humilia- 
tion of the Persians on the disclosure of the destruction of the host 
colors the whole latter part of the play. See especially Pers. 550-63, 
816-22. 
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714). The association of sounds in and Mepodv 
conveys the same double entente as in the preceding puns, but 
it is no longer an insolent boast. This is rather the fulfilment 
of Nemesis. Two lines below (716), when there is no pun to 
be made, Aeschylus uses the much commoner word for destruc- 
tion, xatapfeipw.’* Nor need the fact that SwarerdpOyra: is less 
patently similar to Iépoa destroy the force of the comparison. 
In the Prometheus vinctus (250) Aeschylus uses the word 
mpodepxeoOa, from which the idea of Ipopunfevs is to be derived. 
He is relying on his audience to carry in mind not only plays 
on words but also current oracles and reports. Thus he clearly 
uses the expression Svpwv 7 dpya Swxwv (Pers. 84) with the 
assumption that the audience will recall Supuyevés appa Sioxwv 
of the dreadful oracle which was given them before 480 B. C. 
(Herod. VII, 140).18 

Apparently Aeschylus has chosen to use some form of the word 
wépO at least three times in the Persae, when an effective play 
on words could thereby be obtained. 

H. N. Coucu. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


12 d6eipw, or its compounds, occurs about three times as often as 
mép0w, or its compounds, in Aeschylus, 

18 Of, also Pers. 739-40, 800-03, and Herod. VIII, 77; IX, 42-3, for 
further references to oracles which would be intelligible to the audience. 
One would be tempted to add the words of the ghost of Darius: 
*A@nvav re (Pers. 824) as a similar reminiscence of 
the implacable purpose cf Darius in his lifetime when he had his slave 
repeat to him: Aéomora, uéuveo trav *AOnvaiwy (Herod. V, 105), if one 
could be quite sure that this is not an anachronistic product of the 
ingenuity of Herodotus. 
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HIPPONENSIS OR HIPPONIENSIS. 


The traditional spelling of the adjectival form of Hippo is 
Hipponensis, but Goldbacher in his edition of St. Augustine’s 
Epistles* has adopted the form Hipponiensis and Souter has 
written * “ Henceforth, in all editions and lexicons, the form 
Hipponensis must give place to Hipponiensis.” Further, J. P. 
Christopher, in his edition of St. Augustine’s De Catechizandis 
Rudibus* has accepted Goldbacher’s spelling and Souter’s ar- 
guments and has adduced additional evidence and a supplemen- 
tary argument in favor of the form Hipponiensis. The cbject 
of this paper is to show that though the form Hipponiensis is 
preferable, the adoption of one spelling only is not warranted by 
the evidence, and that consequently Souter’s statement repre- 
sents a mistaken attempt to impose a regularity which did not 
in fact exist. Other forms such as Ypponensis, Ipponensis, and 
Ipponiensis which occur in the manuscripts need not detain us 
here. No attempt will be made to utilize all the evidence 
available, but enough will be cited to show the desirability of 
admitting both spellings. 

The suffix en-si is used to form adjectives from names of 
places, e. g., Alli-ensis (Allia), Ambraci-ensis (Ambracia), 
Bononi-ensis (Bononia), Cann-ensis (Cannae) ; i-en-si is also 
used, e. g., Athen-iensis (Athenae), Carthagin-iensis (Carthago), 
Corinth-iensis (Corinthus) .* 

Specifically, with regard to the adjectival forms of Hippo 
account should be taken of the evidence of inscriptions and of 
manuscripts, and of arguments from analogy. 

1. According to Souter “The inscriptions (C. J. L. VIIT) 
are unanimously in favor of it [the spelling, Hipponiensis] ”. 


1Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Vols. 34, 44, 57, 
and 58. 

* Augustinian Readings in Cicero and Pliny (Classical Review, Vol. 
XIV, 1900, p. 264). 

’The Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, Vol. VIII, 
p- 325. 

“H. J. Roby, A Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to 
Suetonius, Part I (1896), p. 300; Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Gramma- 
tik, 5th edition (1928) II, 2, p. 236; H. Ehrlich, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
Vol. 42 (1909), pp. 314 ff. 
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The fact is that, as far as can be ascertained from the indices to 
Vol. VIII, the word in question is, in three cases only, so written 
out that the form can be determined. These three inscriptions 
(C. I. L., VIII, 4894, 5278, and 5351) and two others (C. I. L., 
IX, 1592; and X, 5178) give the form Hipponiensis.® 

2. The evidence from manuscripts is abundant but difficult 
to evaluate. (a) Sillig’s text (i. e. the traditional text) of Pliny, 
H. N. V, 23 reads Hipponensem, and the apparatus criticus is 
“ Hipponensem, Na; Hipponiensem, R A d; Hippomenensem, 
P; Hipponiensum, D.” In Mayhoff’s edition Hipponiensem is 
found in the text, while the traditional form appears in the 
apparatus criticus. (b) According to Souter “The Mss. of 
Augustine, older and better than those of Pliny, especially in 
the early books of the ‘ Natural History’ almost invariably read 
Hipponiensis. Witness the following passages in Goldbacher’s 
admirable critical edition of Augustine’s Epistles (Vienna 
Corpus Scriptorum Eccl. Lat.) 32, 2; 5%, 2; 86; 111, 1; 112, 
3; 115; 118, 9.” Christopher has continued this list by citing 
Epistles, 133, 3; 177, 15; 209, 2 bis; 213, 1; 222, 1. To these 
references should be added the following: Epistles, 22, 9; 124, 
2; 133, 1; 136, 3, and a second example in 86. The manuscript 
authority of these passages is overwhelmingly in favor of the 
form Hipponiensis, but the variant readings give some support 
to the traditional form as well as to various other spellings. 
(c) Souter refers also to the geographical index of Mommsen’s 
Chronica Minora, Vol. III (1898). Three examples of the 
forms under discussion occur, and in two of them (Vol. II, p. 
v7, and Vol. III, p. 302) where Mommsen’s text gives Hippo- 
niensis variant readings are found; in the other example (Vol. 
I, p. 464) Hipponensis is read. (d) In the De Ciwitate Dei, 
XXII, 8, Dombart’s text. gives the form Hipponiensis, the 
apparatus criticus lists the traditional form as a variant. (e) 
The Notae Tironianae give Hipponiensis, and Hipponensis is 
found as a variant. (f) The text of Weiskotten’s edition of 
Possidius’ S. Augustint Vita is based on a collation of ten 


5 Christopher says (1. c.) “ Hipponensis also occurs in inscriptions and 
Mss. ...”, but I have found no epigraphical evidence for the shorter 


form. 
®Guilelmus Schmitz, Commentarii Notarum Tironianarum, Tab. 84, 


No. 78. 
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manuscripts. Forms of Hipponensis are found thirteen times 
in the text; no variants are cited. 

3. Finally, according to Souter “the form Hipponensis must 
give place to Hipponiensis, formed like Carthaginiensis (from 
Carthagin-), Atheniensis (from Athen-), Corinthiensis (from 
Corinth-).” This argument appears to be quite unsound for the 
following reasons: (a) Athenae, Corinthus, and Carthago are 
not the best possible parallels to Hippo. (b) Both spellings of 
the adjectival form of Carthago are found: cf. e. g. Possidius, 
Vita, 8 and 28; Goldbacher’s critical notes to St. Augustine, 
Epistles, 43, 17, and the geographical index to Mommsen’s 
Chronica Minora, Vol. III. Furthermore there is inscriptional 
evidence for Carthaginensis (C. I. L., II, 1262, 3423, 3602, and 
XIV, 99), as well as for Carthaginiensis (e. g. C. I. L., VI, 8608). 
(c) Place names ending in 0, onis offer closer parallels to Hippo, 
Hipponis than does even Carthago, Carthaginis, and the regular 
adjectival suffix used with these names appears to be ensi.’ 
For Narbonensis (from Narbo, Narbonis) ef. C. J. Z., II, 112, 
2073, and 4161; for Castulonensis (from Castulo, Castulonis) cf. 
C. I. L., II, 3265 and 3270; and for Olisiponensis (from Olisipo, 
Olisiponis) cf. C. I. L., II, 959. To Souter’s arguments in favor 
of the longer form of the adjective from Hippo, Christopher has 
added a fourth, saying that Hipponensis “ must be regarded as 
the inferior form, since no one would ever alter a correct Hip- 
ponensis to Hipponiensis, whereas the contrary process is only 
too easy and natural.” ‘This line of reasoning has little force 
because both endings are found with considerable frequency and 
accordingly the influence of analogy might work in favor of 
either form. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. The scanty 
epigraphical evidence favors Hipponiensis, the evidence from 
manuscripts, while favoring Hipponiensis, lends support to both 


7I have not noticed, in the C. I. Z., any forms in iensis used as suffixes 
to place-names ending in 0, onis, but would hesitate to state that none is 
found. In any case the main argument of this paper would not be 
materially affected. It may be noted in passing that the indices to the 
C. I. L. appear to be very unreliable as to the occurrence of forms 
terminating in iensis. 
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forms,® and arguments based on the formation of adjectives 
from other place-names ending in 0, onis point to the form 
Hipponensis. In view of these facts neither form is to be 
rejected: an editor should adopt the spelling which is best 
supported by the manuscripts of the work he is editing, and 
the grammarian and lexicographer should list both Hipponensis 
and Hipponiensis. 


HotmeEs V. M. DENNIs, 3D. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


8 It is a curious and perhaps significant fact that the best and most 
recent edition of the work of the friend and biographer of the Bishop 
of Hippo has cited no forms from Hippo ending in iensis. 
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PLINY, H. N. XIV, 95, quadrantal. 


P. Licinius Crassus, L. Julius Caesar censores (89 B.C.) 
edixerunt ne quis vinum Graecum Amineumque octonis aeris 
singula quadrantalia venderet. If this reading were correct, we 
should have to suppose that choice imported wine could be bought 
at the rate of three quarts for a cent at a maximum price. How- 
ever delectable the thought, we cannot believe it. Diodorus (3%, 
3, 38-5) in speaking of the luxurious habits of young Romans of 
that very time says that they would serve nothing but the choicest 
Falernian and imported Chian, and that they would pay a hun- 
dred denarii per jar (amphora, doubtless) for their wine; that 
is nearly four denarii the quart, or nearly 200 times the price 
reported by the text of Pliny. 

I should therefore propose that we read singulos quartarios 
instead of singula quadrantalia in Pliny. The quartarius was 
about a gill, the equivalent of the three cyathi which, according 
to Horace (Ode III, 19) and others, sufficed for a modest toast 
at a banquet. That Pliny was in fact thinking of small portions 
we may infer from the sentence that follows: tanta vero Graeco 
vino gratia erat ut singulae potiones in convictu darentur. 
Finally, Festus, 312, L. considered the word quadrantal archaic: 
it probably was not used in Pliny’s day at all. 

If quartarios is adopted the maximum price fixed for choice 
imported wine (8 asses for 14 sextarius, at retail) ‘would make 
96 denarii per amphora, practically the very price that Diodorus 
mentions. However, the censorial decree would, of course, tend 
to bring down the wholesale price mentioned by Diodorus since 
it specifies the maximum price that the retailer could charge for 
separate drinks, and the retailer would have to have his profit. 

I am assuming here that the abbreviation Q. which generally 
stands for qguadrantal, was also used at times for guartarius, since 
the context would usually reveal whether the amphora or the 
fourth of a sextarius was meant. In Cato, Agric. 144, 5 there is 
another passage in which editors erroneously expand Q. into 
quadrantal, thereby assuming that workmen stowed away some 
five quarts of vinegar per day. Modern workmen, at any rate, 
don’t seem quite so passionately fond of vinegar as that. The 
only possible meaning in that passage also is quartarius. Editors 
might do well to employ some simple arithmetic on the numerical 


passages that occur in the manuscripts. 
TENNEY FRANK. 
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REPORTS. 


MNEMOsyYNE, Vol. 58, parts 3 & 4. 


Pp. 223-292. J. G. P. Borleffs, An scripserit Lactantius 
libellum qui est de Mortibus Persecutorum. The author con- 
cludes that this was written by an imitator of Lactantius not 
long after 316. 


Pp. 293-299. B. A. van Groningen, De Syleo Euripideo. 
Fragment 688 Nauck belongs to the Eurystheus rather than to 
the Syleus. Fragments 689-690-691 are all spoken by Hermes 
to Heracles, in the absence of Syleus. 


Pp. 300-301. v. Gr., Ad Sophoclis Fr. 422 N. Spoken by 
Silenus while he contemplates Pandora. 


Pp. 302-308. C.C.van Essen, De Cyclope et Cuclu. Cuclup, 
god of death, plus a hero Uthisse on the one hand and a 
* Niemand ” — fabula on the other are combined to form a story 
of a Cyclops anthropophagos plus the hero Odysseus—Oiris. The 
concept of Cyclops—Mors in Ovid has descended from one side 
of the combination; the Germanic Niemand-story from the 
other. 


Pp. 309-317. E. de Waele, Quo animo Tacitus “sive” par- 
ticula usus sit. Tacitus, in setting forth historical facts or 
psychological causes, gives his own opinion in one of the two 
disjunctive statements in each case. 


Pp. 318-322. L. A. W. C. Venmans, AEYKOI MYPMHKES. 
An amplification of the author’s observations on this subject in 
Mnemosyne 58, pp. 65 ff. 


Pp. 323-325. Ch. Ch. Charitonides, Ad Paroemiographos. 
Eleven textual emendations. 


Pp. 326-328. H. H. Mallinckrodt, Ad Soph. Elect. 444-445. 
Wiping one’s hands on the hair of the victim to remove some 
of the blood before applying water is to be explained ethno- 
logically. The act divests the slayer of the baleful effect of the 
portions of the soul of the victim inherent in the blood. 

P. 328. v. Gr., Ad Plutarchi de defectu oraculorum pag. 
41% a. For ypappareto. read: zpayyarevrais. 

Pp. 329-338. C. Brakman, I. f., Ad Carmina Latina Epi- 
graphica. Six textual emendations, and commentary both 
literary and grammatical on a number of passages. 


Pp. 339-368. J. C. Naber, Observatiunculae ad papyros 
iuridicae. Continued from Mnemosyne 57, p. 414. 
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Pp. 369-370. v. Gr., Ad Plutarchi de defectu oraculorum 
librum. Punctuation and textual emendation of a passage in 
413 e. 

P. 370. v. Gr., Ad Platonis leges XI, p. 916b. Read: 
Tpiol iatpov, Not év 

Pp. 371-384. C. Brakman, I. f., Observationes criticae ad 
Claudianum. Textual emendations; literary parallels; figures; 
grammatical notes; passages pertaining to astrology. 

P. 384. v. Gr., Ad Luciani Muscae laudationem. In chap. 
3, the words zive pév yap . . . Kai 7d aipa should be removed as 
a gloss. 

Pp. 385-401. K. van der Heyde, Plus, minus, amplius, 
longius. Construction after these comparatives in Cicero, 
Caesar, Sallust, Varro, Nepos. 

Pp. 402-409. J. H. Thiel, De feminarum apud Dores con- 
dicione. Observations on the factors governing polyandry 
among the Lacedaemonians, compared with the different con- 
ditions obtaining in Athens. 

Pp. 410-412. F. Muller, I. fil., De pronuntiatione linguae 
Latinae observatiunculae. On the nasalizing and non-elision of 
a vowel plus m, final syllable. 

Pp. 413-424. J. de Zwaan, Neograeca ad hypotheticam Marci 
evangelistae Latinitatem. The author shows by means of a com- 
parative table that some apparent Latinisms in Mark’s gospel 
can rather be accounted for as having been influenced by the 

Pp. 425-427. W. EH. J. Kuiper, Ad Euripidis Phoenissas v. 
516. The force of éfapet is expugnat rather than impetrat. 


Pp. 428-433. C. Brakman, I. f., “ Mélanges Paul Thomas.” 
Comments on Castiglioni’s contribution to the Mélanges: notes 
on Apuleius Met. I-III. 

Pp. 434-436. F. Muller, I. f., Iterum de Caeculi nomine 
observatio. Festus p. 328 L., for caeximparum read: Caeci 
importuni. 

Pp. 4387-440. F. Muller, I. f., Festi locum corruptum sanare 
conatur. Festus p. 285 L., read: properiem Cato prosapiem 
dicit ut antiqui s litteram in robosem et arboses. 


P. 441. v. Gr., Apparatus criticus Aristotelicus corrigitur. 
Textual notes on Aristotle Oec. II, based on a recent examina- 
tion of photographic copies of Parisinus 2023 and Coislinianus 


161. 
CLAYTON M. HALL. 


Ruteprs UNIVERSITY. 
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GLoTTa, XIX (1931), 3-4. 


Pp. 153-279. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1928. P. 
Kretschmer und P. Wahrmann, Griechisch (Allgemeines 152- 
156: Vorgriechisches 156-161; Altgriechische Dialekte 161- 
173; Literatursprachen 173-178; Koine und Vulgirgriechisch 
178-191; Mittelgriechisch 191-193; Neugriechisch 193-199; 
Lautlehre 199-201; Flexionslehre 201-204; Wortbildung 204- 
206; Ktymologie und Wortforschung 206-226; Syntax 226- 
231). Manu Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre 232- 
252 (Allgemeines, Inschriften, Lautlehre, Akzent, Formenlehre, 
Wortschatz, Wortbildung, Etymologien). W. Kroll, Lateinisch 
(Syntax 253-265; Syntax 265-271; Metrik 271-279). 


Pp. 279-281. P. Kretschmer, Wechsel von t (d) und 1, 
argues that Hittite and Accadian Tabarnas, later Labarnas, may 
not show kinship to Caucasic languages, where a sound between 
t and | has been wrongly assumed, but merely a dissimilation of 
t to 1 when a dental nasal follows, cf. Teurnia in Upper 
Carinthia, later Tiburnia, Liburnia, now Lurn, and other 
examples. 


Pp. 282-285. Karl Fr. W. Schmidt, Homerisch ryAvyeros, 
quotes all Homeric passages containing the word and argues that 
it means ‘ young, blooming, fresh’; he connects it with tas 
(Soph. Ant. 629), and approves Fick’s and Bechtel’s theory 
that the second part is akin to Latin vegetus. 


Pp. 285-287. M. Runes, Homerische Beiwérter, interprets 
as from in the semantic development 
‘mehlreich, kalkstaubreich, sandreich, staubig,’ the fine lime- 
stone dust of Greek lands being often almost like flour; and 
he takes pawé as *novevvé with haplology (not from *cparé). 


Pp. 287-293. Hans Krahe, Hine gemeinsame oskisch-mes- 
sapische Lauteigentiimlichkeit?, suggests that the change of u 
to iu after dentals, seen in Oscan eitiuvam, Niumsieis, etc., is 
found also in Messapian; that *teutor > Mess. *titdr, and that 
the gen. is seen in Ootoras (CIM 68 bis, etc.), for ti > Mess. 0 
(Glotta XVII, 84 ff.), and in deotoras (CIM 22), etc. But this 
change did not take place after au, cf. taotorrihe (CIM 87), 
etc., for au did not become ii (though it did become 6). The 
same phonetic development is seen in daran@oa < *darantua, 
damaldoa < *damaltua (cf. Glotta XVII, 103 f.), and also in 
the doubling of n: ardannoa < *ardaniua < *ardanua, since ni 
> mn. 


P. 293. Edward Brandt, Zum lateinischen fut. inf. act. auf 
-um ire, -uire, adds to Heraeus’s note to Mart. 3, 93, 18 the 
following examples: ereptum ire, Amm. 19, 3,3; 23, 6,40; 29, 
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1,18; and ereptuire Porph. ad Hor. epod. 16, 5—these from the 
collections of the TLL, with the remark that the first instance 
especially tends to a present meaning like the ustuire in Prud. 
Perist. 10, 885. 

P. 293. W. Beschewliew, “Hpww und “Hpwr, compares with 
the Thracian Greek jpww the Latin heroni (CIL III, 14, 425; 
etc.) and finds the origin of the n in the acc. jpwva, cf. dat. pl. 
1n Sophron; the t of jjpwr is analogical to épws : Epwrt. 


Pp. 294-300. Stefan Weinstock, Indices (Autorenverzeichnis, 
Worterverzeichnis, Stellenverzeichnis). 
ROLAND G. KENT. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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REVIEWS. 


Norsk Riksmdlsordbok. Utarbeidet av Tryggve Knudsen og Alf 
Sommerfelt. Hefter 1-3, abort. Oslo, H. Aschehoug & 
Co., 1930-1931. (Columns 1-412.) 


A new up-to-date dictionary of Norwegian Riksmal is a need 
that has long been urgently felt. As long ago as the Spring of 
1918 J. Mgrland, in a lecture before schoolmen and university 
men, urged it; and on Dec. 12, 1919, a committee was selected 
to take charge of the matter. Another year passed, however, 
before the project came under way; the preparatory work was 
started late in 1921. In the Fall of 1922 Dr. Alf Sommerfelt 
was appointed Editor; later Tr. Knudsen was made joint editor. 
There is a committee co-operating editorially; the men com- 
posing it are: K. E. Bédtker, Ulrik Mgrk, J. Mgrland and R. 
Ullmann. The members of this committee represent special 
fields and co-operate closely with the editors, who say: ‘ mange 
av de vanskeligste definisjoner har fgrst fatt sin endelige form 
efter inngiende og livlige diskusjoner ’. 

The original plan of an enlarged and improved Brynildsen 
has been given up. This was assuredly a wise decision; for even 
this best of the existing Norwegian dictionaries contains thou- 
sands of mere dictionary words, words which do not belong to 
present-day Riksmal. Upon this matter the Editors say: 
‘ Selvsteendighet overfor de eldre ordbgker og adgang til det nye 
ordtilfang kunde vi bare opna pa en mate: ved 4 skape vart 
eget grunnlag for ordboken i en citatsamling fra var riksmals- 
litteratur, si rikholdig 4 si alsidig som vare midler tillot. Med 
et slikt materiale kunde vi ogsi—innenfor var ramme—fylle det 
moderne krav til en ordbok, at den skal vise ordene i funksjon, 
ved citater, med det liv, med de nyanser og avskygninger som 
alene den levende bruk kan illustrere.’ In building up this 
collection of citations it was further decided to limit it to the 
period from Wergeland and Welhaven down to the present 
(hence 1830-1930). The emphasis upon citations to illustrate 
the use of the words is to be observed; there is nearly always 
one or more phrases or sentences that show the word functioning 
in combination with other words. And also there is evidenced, 
more than usually in anything but the very largest dictionaries, 
an effort to give as complete a picture as possible of the various 
ways in which a word can be used, the shades of difference in 
meaning, in actual living speech. This becomes, therefore, a 
dictionary of meanings in a much more real sense than are the 
earlier Norwegian dictionaries, or other dictionaries of like size 
elsewhere. 

But in order to achieve this there had to be a very definite 
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limitation in regard to what was to be included. And so it was 
decided to limit it to living speech as reflected in writers of the 
period considered supplemented by a selection of the best-known 
periodicals and certain other documents of the period; finally 
much has been included from the milieu of Riksmal speakers 
to-day. A great deal of attention has clearly been paid to the 
language of Wergeland, as shown by the number of citations 
taken from his works. But, since much of this material is obso- 
lete now, the dictionary is, in this instance, not limited to living 
speech. (Cf. e. g., abild, appletree, now epletre; alskjgns, all 
kinds of, now alskens; and the Latin loan admirere, Lat. admi- 
rart, to admire, now (as prevailingly then) beundre, and hosts 
of others.) This large place is given to the language of Werge- 
land, however, because he represents the inception of that 
nationalizing movement which has produced the present Riks- 
mal. And the practice followed by the editors here seems to be 
justifiable, for only those obsolete words have been included 
which reflect the trend of that time (e. g., W.’s adoption of 
dialect words, many Latin words, etc.), words which point for- 
ward to the present, and so help to complete the picture of the 
development through the century. In so far, therefore, the new 
dictionary may also be said to be historical. 

The most striking thing about the development of the Nor- 
wegian language (in its Riksmal form) in the last two genera- 
tions, so far as the vocabulary is concerned, is the enriching of 
the vocabulary by numerous adoptions from the dialects. But 
almost as striking, and certainly much more surprising, is the 
wholesale borrowing of English words, both British and Ameri- 
can, especially American. This is something that is evidenced 
more especially in the style of (most of) the newspapers and 
the lighter literature. This ‘journalese’ Norwegian was for- 
merly disfigured by a mass of German and French words and 
phrases ; of course, most of these died out after a while, for they 
were unnecessary, Norwegian itself had the needed word or 
phrase that everybody could understand; but many of them 
remained. Now ‘ journalese ’ is flooded with British and Ameri- 
can words, most of which serve no need or useful purpose. 
Norwegian is therefore no longer a relatively pure language; 
far from it; it is lexicographically one of the most mixed of 
European languages (always excepting English and Rouman- 
ian). The last edition of Ernst W. Selmer’s Fremmed-Ordbok, 
1929, of loanwords commonly appearing in newspapers and 
books, contains ‘ ca. 12,000 words ’, we are told on the title-page ; 
and here only those are reckoned which are common (‘ almin- 
delig forekommende’). The Norsk Riksmdls-Ordbok gives 
generous space to these loan elements; and it may be assumed, 
perhaps, that such words that are here included have the ap- 
proval of the editorial board of the dictionary as being sanc- 
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tioned by usage in cultured Riksmal at the present. But per- 
haps not; the number is very large, certainly not half of them 
are used in spoken Riksmal, nor can they fill a need. Upon 
turning to some of these words I find that they are often marked 
litt., that is, are only ‘literary’ (as abandonere, to abandon) ; 
and others are designated foreld., that is, ‘ obsolete’ (as aktrice, 
actress). A comparison of the first few columns of the present 
dictionary with @Mstergren’s Nusvensk Ordbok would seem to 
show that the loan element is much larger in the former than 
in the latter. But Mstergren does not approve of them all in 
Swedish, for he says they have been included in such numbers 
partly forat meddela svenska ord med vilka de % ena eller andra 
tulfallet kunna erstattas. I am inclined to believe that this is 
also the view and purpose of the editors of Riksmdls-Ordbok 
in regard to a great many of these words. 

The usefulness of a dictionary of this kind depends in large 
part on the promptness with which it can be gotten out. It is 
a source of satisfaction to read the Publisher’s announcement 
that the dictionary is to be issued complete in four years. The 
somewhat smaller Dansk Ordbog for Folket, by B. T. Dahl and 
H. Hammer, took seven years, 1907-1914; Ostergren’s Swedish 
dictionary, Nusvensk Ordbok, which will apparently be ca. twice 
as large, began publication in 1919, and is now in 1931 some- 
what less than half finished; Bldndal’s Islensk-Donsk Ordabok 
was issued in the years 1920-1924. Of the much larger new 
Danish dictionary, Dahlerup’s Ordbog over det Danske Sprog, 
begun in 1918, eleven volumes (to kgébsvend) have now been 
issued, which is moving very rapidly for such a monumental 
undertaking. The slowness with which large dictionaries have 
moved to completion is well known. As to the number of words 
the Riksmdls-Ordbok will contain, estimated on the basis of 
the three installments before us, it will possibly be about 80,000. 

The publisher and the editors are to be congratulated upon 
getting out a dictionary which in so eminent a degree meets the 
demands of what a modern dictionary should be, and of what 
such a work on present-day Norwegian Riksmal should be, 
within the limits set. 


GzrorGE T. FLom. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection. Edited 
by C. C. Epgar. University of Michigan Studies, Human- 
istic Series, Vol. XXIV. With 6 plates. Pp. xiv + 211. 
$3.50. Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1931. 


In this volume Mr. Epear publishes 120 papyri from the 
Zenon collection now in the possession of the University of 
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Michigan. Although a few are fragmentary, the majority are 
well preserved and add considerably to our knowledge of Zenon’s 
activities. The excellent introduction provides a useful sketch 
of Apollonius and his agent Zenon and the new material is used 
to supplement the account given by Rostovtzeff in his Large 
Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B. C. There is also a 
brief excursus on the problem of dating the documents and a 
description of their form. 

Because of his thorough knowledge of the Zenon correspon- 
dence Mr. Epear was able to do some remarkable work in piec- 
ing together fragments in the Michigan collection with others 
at Cairo and elsewhere. Nos. 10, 12, 14, 19, 20, 31, 39, 40, 58, 
60, 71, 80, 86, 87, and 100 are thus put together from scattered 
fragments which in many cases were meaningless but now yield 
important information. Mr. Epear’s success in this respect 
should suggest to papyrologists a most fruitful field for inves- 
tigation since there are undoubtedly many fragments in widely 
scattered collections which could be joined together with similar 
results. 

The Michigan documents furnish many new economic data 
of which we can list only a few. In No. 17 two persons charter 
a boat from Patara in Lycia to Arsinoe for the small sum of 
35 dr. The interest of Apollonius in endowing temples may be 
seen in No. 31. Apparently, he retained the ownership and 
administration of the land and only the rentals in wheat were 
turned over to the temples. From the same document we learn 
that 200 bundles of hay, each weighing 2 minae, were the 
equivalent in value of one artaba of wheat. The peculations of 
a state brewer are revealed in No. 36. Apollonius had con- 
tracted with him to brew 12 artabas of barley daily. When the 
brewer arrived at Philadelphia he told Zenon that his contract 
called for the delivery of 11 artabas. Apparently he diluted his 
beer with water to make up the requisite amount, charged the 
state for 12 in accordance with his contract, and paid Zenon for 
the 11 artabas delivered daily. Nos. 38 and 39 yield some in- 
teresting facts about house-building in respect to architectural 
details and costs. 

From the economic standpoint the most interesting document is 
No. 60 with its reference to monopoly trading on the part of cargo 
boats. This is the earliest use of the word povorwdAia in papyri 
and its interpretation is somewhat puzzling. Mr. Epcar suggests 
that monoply trading applies to the case in which the captain 
had sole charge not only of the boat but of the business 
of obtaining freight, acting as owner as well as pilot and having 
thus the monopoly of the boat in his own hands. I doubt if 
this interpretation is correct. In the first place the demand 
of the sailors for a half share of the proceeds instead of a third 
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indicates that the boat was already engaged in monopoly trading, 
for Pais, the pilot, makes clear to Zenon that a half share was 
the usual arrangement in monopoly trading as he would find 
out on inquiry. Secondly Pais offers to buy the boat from Zenon 
on condition that it be assigned in writing to monopoly trading. 
It is clear that if Pais is both owner and pilot, he would not 
need a written guarantee from Zenon if Mr. Epear’s interpre- 
tation is correct. It seems more likely that Pais wanted a 
guarantee from Zenon either for a certain definite route between 
Philadelphia and some other port, or else a monopoly of river- 
transport of cargoes from the estate at Philadelphia. But what- 
ever the meaning, the document gives clear proof that monopoly 
trading in river transportation was a well-known practice in 
the middle of the third century B. C. The strike of the sailors 
for higher pay is interesting and seems to imply that they were 
a well organized guild at the time. It is not clear what the 
third share means. If the boat was owned by Zenon and carried 
his cargoes, it is difficult to see what the share could be unless 
the state fixed a prescribed tariff for all routes and cargoes. 
The statement of accounts in No. 61 presents an interesting 
problem in the exchange of silver and bronze currency. Un- 
fortunately the document is fragmentary and perhaps the scribe 
was not altogether accurate. I suggest the following explanation 
of the account. The total of the payments in silver (lines 5-15) 
is 642 dr. I would restore this amount in 1. 21 where Mr. Epear 
reads 645 dr. At 2 obols per tetradrachm the exchange on 642 
dr. would be 53 dr. 4 ob. Thus the bronze equivalent is 695 dr. 
4 ob. which should be restored in 1. 22. In 1. 23 the sign for a 
half obol may have disappeared or it may have been omitted by 
the scribe. At any rate if we restore 6 dr. 1144 ob. in]. 23 as the 
sum of the items in lines 16-20, the problem of the agio is much 
simplified. As the document stands at present, the exchange 
cannot be worked out at any normal or satisfactory rate. In 
this document the note on lines 27-29 is surely an error. The 
text states that 15 minae of wool are valued at 30 dr. A mina of 
wool is therefore worth 2 dr. and not 3 obols. A misprint may 
be noted on p. 103 1. 7 where the translation should read 80 dr. 
instead of 40 dr. 
| ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Papyri in the Princeton University Collections. Edited with 
Notes by ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON and HENRY BARTLETT 
Van Horsen. The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 10. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1931. Pp. xxiii + 146. 


This volume contains fourteen documents, all from the 
government offices in Philadelphia, and all dated between 20 and 
40 A. D. Numbers 1-6 and 10 are journals which record instal- 
ment payments of the tax called syntazimon, and of the pig- 
tax, as they were made to the receiving officials. Numbers 7-9 
are ledgers in which all the instalment payments of the same 
taxes made by the individual taxpayer during one year are 
grouped together. Numbers 11 and 14 recorded payments of 
the poll-tax and dyke-tax. The brief fragment numbered 12 
contains a few lines of an arrears account of the poll-tax, and also 
what appears to be a small part of a daily record of syntaximon 
payments. Number 13 is evidently a general account of receipts 
and expenditures, 

Upon the nature of the syntaximon and its possible relation to 
the laographia no general agreement has been reached. The 
previously published documents relating to the syntaximon pre- 
sent a picture of a tax fixed in annual amount during the first 
two centuries of the Empire. The rate was 44 drachmas 6 
chalkot (or occasionally 44 drachmas 5 chalkoi). The documents 
from Princeton (Numbers 8 and 9) show two customary rates 
of payment: 44 dr. 2 ch. and 44 dr. 6 ch. The first volume of 
Columbia University papyri, which is expected to appear during 
1931, will make certain additional contributions to the problem, 
and the present reviewer is preparing an article upon “ Syntaai- 
mon and Laographia”’, which he hopes to publish * soon after the 
appearance of the Columbia volume. Therefore it will be suffi- 
cient to say at this time that the theory of Messrs. Johnson and 
Van Hoesen (p. xvi) that “the residents of Philadelphia were 
grouped in classes, each of which was assessed at a different rate 
for the payment of the syntaximon” does not appear convincing 
in view of the overwhelming majority of cases in the Princeton 
documents where 44 dr. + are paid, and the unanimous evidence 
for the same rate given by the other published documents which 
refer to this tax. It is to be noted that in several of the cases 
in the Princeton ledgers where the full annual payment recorded 
varies from the customary 44 dr. -++ (9, II, 1-2; 9, IT, 14-15; 9, 
II, 23-25; 9, III, 10; 9, VI, 1), marginal notes, aro oupB ( y 
or azo ovpB ( ) ar ( ), are found. These notes were doubt- 
less made by the officials who drew the double check lines opposite 
the names of those who paid the tax in full. Perhaps they can 
be interpreted: <Though the amount entered in this account 1s 
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an abnormal one,» the receipt shows the normal full payment. 
The confused character of several of the entries in documents 8 
and 9 would tend to confirm, some such interpretation. In view 
of these facts it is perhaps not unreasonable to retain the belief 
that all those subject to the syntaximon throughout the period 
of its existence were required to make an annual payment of 
no more and no less than 44 drachmas plus a varying number 
of chalkov. 

Documents 11 and 14, in combination with P. Cornell 24, 
appear to establish a rate of 45 dr. 2 ob. for the laographia 
payment of one class of the population of Philadelphia in the 
early first century. 

The methods of government accounting used in this period are 
illustrated in an interesting manner in these documents. Num- 
ber 1 is a journal of arrears covering payments made, for the 
tenth year of Tiberius, in Choiak — Pharmuthi of the eleventh 
year, the days of the month being inserted at the left of the tax- 
payers’ names. Numbers 2 and 10 are similarly arranged 
journals, but contain totals of the amounts collected on each 
day. In document 10 the very few payments recorded for the 
sixth, eighth, and eleventh of Tybi appear to be the only ones 
made during the first half of that month, while on the sixteenth 
the number of payments was very large, and thereafter a 
moderate number was received almost every day. Out of the 
239 legible payments made in Tybi, only 13 came in during the 
first half of the month. Of the ledgers, two (7 and 8) are non- 
alphabetical, probably being topographically arranged, while 
No. 9 is alphabetical. Since the journals contain no indication 
of the quarter where the taxpayer lived, the greater convenience 
of an alphabetically arranged ledger for the clerk who posted 
entries from journal to ledger is obvious. 

The interesting fact (8 VII, 1) that a man of 62 years was 
still paying the syntaaimon, the entry (9, IV, 10; cf. p. 44) of a 
half payment of that tax for a man who had died during the 
year, and the evidence (1, I, 9) that the latter half of Choiak 
was named Sebastos in 24 A. D., deserved to be noted. 

The collection as a whole and its chief contributions and prob- 
lems are dealt with in a general Introduction (pp. xiii-xxili), 
but each document is provided with its own concise introduction 
and commentary. Messrs. Johnson and Van Hoesen have had 
many difficulties of reading and interpretation to deal with in 
editing these accounts, which are unique in some of their fea- 
tures. They possess a wide knowledge of the literature of papy- 
rology, now rather extensive, and they deserve the gratitude of 
all whose interests lie in this field for their careful and scholarly 
publication of this instructive collection of documents. 


CLINTON W. KEYES. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Lupus of Ferriéres as Scribe and Text Critic, A Study of his 
Autograph Copy of Cicero’s De Oratore. By CHARLES 
Henry Beeson. With a Facsimile of the Manuscript. 
52 pp. & 218 plates. Medieval Academy of America, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1930. $12. 


Professor BEESON has not only provided a complete and well 
reproduced Facsimile of a very important MS. at an extraordi- 
narily low price but he has made a minute study of the script 
that will prove of value to students of paleography, of text 
criticism, and of medieval culture in general. In this case it 
is a well-known and influential scholar who was scribe and 
corrector as well. There has been much guessing as to the pro- 
cedure of ninth century copyists with reference to their originals, 
and it is of no little importance to know what liberties a man 
like Lupus Servatus allowed himself by way of offering emen- 
dations and how far he felt himself bound to reproduce what 
he found. 

To be sure there were not many scholars in the ninth century 
who had the requisite knowledge or the courage to emend as 
freely as he did. But we know that Lupus read very widely 
and we may assume that he probably left his marks on many 
manuscripts besides those that Professor BrEson has had the 
good fortune and acumen to discover as bearing his handwriting. 
Those who construct the stemmata of Latin authors—of Horace, 
for example—will find much food for thought in Professor BEE- 
son’s illuminating description of the methods of Lupus. In 
view of the book before us one might now hesitate to affirm that 
the peculiar readings of the Old Blandinian, for instance, could 
not have originated in the ninth century. 

The volume is also of importance as a careful study of scribal 
methods in abbreviation, punctuation, and the like with respect 
to a manuscript the period and provenance of which are known; 
and finally it will aid medievalists to a better comprehension of 
the scholarly attainments of Lupus and provide further clues 
to those who are interested in ferreting out his library and the 
influence of his scriptorium. 

TENNEY FRANK. 

JoHNS UNIVERSITY. 


Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, collegit, recensuit, prolego- 
menis illustravit H. Matcovati. Paravia, Turin, 1930. 
3 volumes, 54 lire. 


It is nearly ninety years since Meyer’s last edition of the 
oratorical fragments appeared. Meanwhile some new scraps 
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have been found and practically all the texts have been reyised. 
We are exceedingly grateful to the house of Paravia for includ- 
ing in their series this work, which after all can hardly be 
profitable. 

Miss Maucovatt has already proved her capacity as editor by 
issuing various chapters of this work. Her texts are taken from 
the best editions, and are provided with an adequate apparatus ; 
her prolegomena are much fuller than Meyer’s and yet are clear, 
concise, and well proportioned. There are very few misprints 
(a lacuna should be indicated in the first line of II, p. 177; 
Sextio should be Sestio at III, p. 82). As in Meyer’s edition 
there is considerable inconsistency in deciding what to include. 
For instance, in the case of Crassus and Antonius practically 
every reference to an oration is included, but all but one of 
Plutarch’s numerous references to the speeches of Cato minor 
are disregarded. It is difficult, of course, to decide when Cato 
was delivering a set speech and when he was merely debating, 
but one gets no adequate conception of his oratorical activities 
from this edition. I could also wish that the editor had, when 
possible, indicated the dates of the orations in giving their titles. 
These, however, are matters of taste. We have now an edition 
that is fairly reliable and full enough for most of our needs. 


TENNEY FRANK. 


Oribasii Collectionum Medicarum Reliquiae, Vol. III, Libri 
XXiv-XxV, xliii-xlviii, edidit IoANNES RAEDER [Corpus Medi- 
corum Graecorum, VI 2, 1], Lipsiae et Berolini in Aedibus 
B. G. Teubneri. MCMXXXI. Pp. viii + 291. R. M. 20. 


This new volume of RAEDER’s Oribasius displays all the merits 
of the preceding. In his preface the editor sets forth with equal 
brevity and clarity the relation of his text to the manuscripts 
and to the edition of Bussemaker and Daremberg and his reasons 
for departing in a measure from the order observed by his pred- 
ecessors. The apparatus criticus is simplified, thereby gaining 
considerably in value. Between the text and the apparatus 
criticus are given with exemplary fulness the references to the 
sources of Oribasius’s extracts. The text appears to meet every 
requirement, and the proof-reading has been done in a manner 
worthy of the series. 

One naturally asks how much this new, carefully constituted 
text will contribute to the texts of Galen and the other writers 
excerpted by Oribasius; but time alone can answer the question. 
The MSS of Oribasius have obviously been corrected at many 
points by reference to the MSS of Galen; presumably the same 
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is true of other authors, and the bare possibility of this pro- 
cedure calls for the greater caution on the part of editors. 

The Corpus Medicorum Graecorum is experiencing difficulties, 
which it is to be hoped will presently be surmounted; for it is 
a work of great value, which will not soon be undertaken again. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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